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A’ AN INVESTOR you are now faced with 
an entirely new set of conditions because 
of the necessity of gearing the nation's econ- 
omy to war preparations. If you are to safe- 
guard your capital and maintain the purchas- 
ing power of your income in the face of the 
rapidly growing inflation potential, you should 
adopt a realistic investment policy and adjust 
your portfolio to the changing economic 
situation. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every sanitihe 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your ition 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Worwp RESEARCH BurEAvu is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
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Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 





C 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow K 

a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? - ‘ 

FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. ‘ 
C Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the . 
Investor.” 7 
“(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and © 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable tm 4 


my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
( Income C0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


Name 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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What do 
PROFESSIONALS 


think? 


|] F the above question leads you to 

believe that we offer an open 

sesame to successful market operations—or tips— 

or a lot of high-sounding pronouncements about 
securities .. . please read no further. 


a UT —if you would like to 


know what investment 
dealers and investment salesmen actually think, 
and say, and propose . . . if you would like 
professional comment on all classes of securities 
... then what follows will certainly interest you. 

THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST, 
trade weekly of the investment profession, pro- 
poses to accept a limited number of subscrip- 
tions from individual investors. You are invited 
to accept a special trial offer of 30 weekly issues 
for $3.50. (Regular rate is $7 per year.) 

You will receive weekly comment and analyses 
on securities in the industrial, public utility, 
railroad, mutual fund, bank and _ insurance, 
Canadian and other fields. No recommendations 
to buy or sell . . . but up-to-the-minute, un- 
biased, “thorse’s mouth” facts upon which sound 
investment decisions can be based. 


Off the press recently came a 226-page book 
by Roger Babson: “Looking Ahead 50 Years.” 
Mr. Babson looks for a forthcoming economic 
collapse, followed by a tremendous recovery. He 
names those industries most likely to be affected, 
and tells why. 

We will send you, with our compliments, a 
copy of this fascinating and provocative book 
(the price from Harper’s is $2.50) if we may 
have the privilege of entering your trial sub- 
scription for the DIGEST today. 

Clip this ad. Attach your name and address, 
together with your check for $3.50. Roger Bab- 
son’s book will be mailed to you at once, and 
for each of the next 30 weeks you will receive 
the newsmagazine of the investment profession. 


THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ DIGEST 


150 Broadway - New York 7, N. Y. 
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YOU TOO CAN MAKE 


Sounder Investment Decisions 


—when you have, for quick reference, more than 50,000 financial 


facts about 1,614 stocks in the completely revised 36th edition of 


FINANCIAL WORLD'S 1950-1951 HANDY 288-PAGE 


BOOK of “STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" 








BOOK YOURS at No Extra || Book Sold Separately,|| BOOK YOURS for $1 Added 


Cost with a Year’s Subscription and ha ~~ Bargain to 6-Months’ Subscription for 


for FINANCIAL WoRLD at $20 If Priced at $10 a Copy FINANCIAL WorLD—Both $11 




















A “MUST” IN ANALYZING STOCK VALUES 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each company’s set-up, 
historical background, financial position, eight 
years’ performance records, outlook and other 
essential facts and figures you as an investor 
must have to evaluate the stocks you own or con- 
sider buying. “Your Factographs area MUST in 
analyzing stocks,” writes P. E. B., Owego, N. Y. 


Doubly valuable when used in conjunction with 
our pocket stock guide (INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS) giving every FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscriber our expert RATINGS on 
1,900 listed stocks, and a Monthly Digest of 
new Corporation Earnings Reports and Bal- 
ance Sheet factors, plus other helpful statistical 
data. Truly a great time-saver and money-saver ! 


EVERY COMMON STOCK ON N. Y. S. E. AND N. Y. CURB 


This 288-page FACTOGRAPH manual covers 
every common stock, listed to June 30, 1950, on 
New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb 
Exchange. It would be cheap at $10 a copy, but 
you can buy this outstanding investment book of the 
year for only $4.50. Or get it without cost by send- 
ing only $20 for a yearly subscription for FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD’s Four-Part Investment Service. 





To increase the value of all your financial reading 
make frequent use of this new 36th Edition of 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS.” Why wait until 
your subscription expires next month or next year 
to obtain this great investor’s reference manual? 
It contains facts that you need right now and next 
month and EVERY MONTH. Get longest possible 
usefulness out of it by mailing coupon now. 


OVER 10,400 ADVANCE ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE PUBLICATION DATE! 
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a there is nothing un- 
usual in the spectacle of the 
present Administration mounting its 
horse and riding off in all directions. 
But it is doubtful that there has ever 
been a more blatant example of two 
major Government agencies working 
at cross-purposes than is provided by 
the current battle between the Treas- 
uty Department and the Federal Re- 
serve Board over interest rates. 

The difference of opinion between 
these agencies is not new. Even be- 
fore the last shot was fired in Japan, 
Federal Reserve authorities were 
seeking to persuade the Treasury that 
the inflationary effects of low interest 
rates Were more important than the 
saving in debt service cost they af- 
forded the Treasury. After months 
of argument, the Treasury finally per- 
mitted a slow and not too substantial 
rise in short term rates, starting with 
abolition of the preferential discount 
rate in effect during the war and end- 
ing with higher rates on new issues 
of bills, certificates and notes. 

Five years after World War II the 
Treasury is still living from hand to 
mouth, with new refinancing opera- 
tions coming due constantly on the 
short term debt which constitutes an 
uncomfortably large proportion of the 
total. On many occasions during this 
period much of this floating debt 
could have been cleared up by re- 
funding it with long term bonds, but 
this step would have increased inter- 
est costs, so it was not taken. Conse- 
quently, the Treasury has a billion 
dollars or more of bills coming due 
every week, $12.8 billion of certifi- 
cates coming due within the next four 
months, and $15.7 billion of notes 
coming due within the next thirteen 
months—in addition to $8.6 billion of 


Confusion 


Rules 
The 


Money 
Market 


Treasury tries to maintain 
present low interest rates 
while Federal Reserve tries 
to raise them. Bond prices 
and possibility of avoiding 


inflation depend on who wins 


bonds due or callable in 1950 and $12 
billion callable in 1951. 

Two certificate issues and two bond 
issues, the four together totaling 
$13.6 billion, mature or become call- 
able between September 15 and Oc- 
tober 1. Considering the advances 
in commodity prices during recent 
weeks and the possibility of a disas- 
trous amount of further inflation as a 
result of heavy defense spending, it 
would have been very much in order 
for the Treasury either to refund 
these with long term obligations or, if 
short terms were used, to permit at 
least some slight stiffening in rates. 


Federal Reserve Building (Washington, D. C.) 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1950 


The decision was made to refund 
with 13-month notes, a move whose 
wisdom is at best questionable. Even 
worse was the decision as to terms. 
At the time refinancing details were 
announced, open market rates on 12- 
month bills were about 1% per cent, 
yet the coupon rate on the new is- 
sues, of slightly longer maturity, will 
also be 1% per cent. This actually 
represents a slight lowermg of the 
interest rate pattern. 

Needless to say, large institutional 
buyers who were the principal hold- 
ers of the obligations being retired 
were not enthusiastic over the terms 
of the refunding issues. They would 
probably have accepted the exchange, 
grumbling somewhat, and the inci- 
dent would have been no different 
from numerous other occasions on 
which Treasury offers have been less 
generous than had been anticipated. 
But now it begins to appear likely 
that a very substantial part of the 
new notes will wind up in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

At the same time that the latest re- 
financing details were announced, the 
Federal Reserve Board approved a 
boost in the discount rate for the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank 
from 1% per cent to 134 per cent, 
a move which has since been followed 
by all other regional banks. Although 
the effect of this action is largely psy- 
chological—since members banks are 
under no pressing necessity of bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve 
System at present—it represented a 
clear commitment in the direction of 
higher interest rates by Federal Re- 
serve authorities, a commitment 
which has been made even more 
forceful by subsequent developments. 

During the 33 weeks from the first 
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of the year through August 16 the 
Federal Reserve has been a steady 
seller of long term Treasury bonds in 
the open market; it disposed of $2.5 
billion of these obligations during the 
period. But during the week ended 
August 23 it bought $748.7 million 


of these obligations, the first gain in 


its bond portfolio since December 15, 
1948, and the largest since January 
28 of the same year. However, all 
this gain and $95 million more was 
accounted for by bonds maturing in 
five years or less; the System was 
still a seller of long terms on balance. 
An increase ($597 million) was also 


Inflation Hedges In Good Status 


Here are six common stocks which should provide the in- 


vestor with a reasonable degree of longer term protec- 


tion against the declining purchasing power of the dollar 


he Korean war has brought with 
it the prospect of further infla- 

No government has been able 
to finance a war by non-inflationary 
methods in the past and it does not 
seem possible that the United States 
can rearm today without eventually 
reducing the purchasing power of the 
dollar. How much inflation will oc- 
cur in the next few years and how 
long the process of inflation will last 
cannot be predicted. But it seems 
assured that the future holds higher 
price levels for most goods. 

Although it is possible that the 
United States may not have troops in 
actual combat after the Korean con- 
flict ends, armament spending is not 
likely to decline and such expendi- 
tures will result in squeezes on civil- 
ian production causing upward pres- 
sure on prices. 


' tion. 


Inflationary Signs 


The nation’s economy has already 
begun to show signs of inflation. 
Wholesale prices of industrial goods 
as measured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index reached a record high 
of 155.3 (1926=100) for the week of 
August 22 and the index of 28 sen- 
sitive commodities compiled by the 
same agency recently touched 316.9 
(1939100), the highest point since 
August 1948. 

Instalment credit and mortgage 
loans, already at peaks prior to the 
Korean outbreak, have spurted to 
new highs. Labor is adding fuel to 
the fire. Fearing a loss in workers’ 
buying power and foreseeing the pos- 
sibilities of wage controls in the fu- 
ture, leaders are attempting to obtain 
4 


higher pay rates now. These are 
only a few of the recent developments 
pointing toward inflation. 

Under such circumstances, inves- 
tors should review their holdings to 
determine possible performance of 
their portfolios in an inflationary pe- 
riod. While there is no perfect hedge 
against inflation, judicious selections 
will lessen its impact on the purchas- 
ing power of the investor’s dollar. 

Companies with products or serv- 
ices that are fixed in price are usually 
among those whose profits are most 
heavily hit in such times. 

Equities which represent an inter- 
est in a business which produces es- 
sential commodities are favorably sit- 
uated. During a period of inflation 
commodity prices advance, which 
generally boosts earnings of such cor- 
porations roughly in proportion to the 
advance of the over-all price level. 
Because of this factor, common 
stocks representing extractive compa- 
nies producing oil, copper, aluminum, 
sulphur and other minerals; those 
corporations with timber holdings, 
land, real estate and the like; and in- 
tegrated units with large inventory 


noted in its certificate holdings durin 
the week; it disposed of $567 million 
of notes and $535.5 million of bills. 

Obviously, holders of the issues 
about to be refunded are selling them 
to the Federal Reserve and buying 
bills and notes with the proceeds, 

Please turn to page 22 


holdings (raw materials) have an ad- 
vantage over fabricators, refiners and 
similar companies which purchase 
their basic materials. 

Companies which possess definite 
growth possibilities also should show 
above-average performance. Through 
expansion and research, these corpo- 
rations acquire new sources of in- 
come, boosting over-all earnings and 
thus counteracting the effects of infla- 
tion on the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Chemical and drug companies 
are typical members of this class. 

While an investor should be alert 
to the dangers of inflation and make 
some adjustment to protect himself 
from the possibility of lower values 
for the dollar in the future, he should 
not throw his income-type securities 
overboard. In other words, although 
some preparation should be taken to 
meet the contingency of inflation, 
there is no need to discard the usual 
yardsticks of security values. It 
would appear wise to set aside a seg- 
ment of a portfolio as an inflation 
hedge, but to make extremely large 
commitments on such a basis seems 
unwarranted. 

The accompanying table lists six 
sound equities which are satisfactory 
commitments for investors seeking 
protection against inflation. Metal 
and mineral stocks have been empha- 
sized. All should give satisfactory 
performances in periods of rising 
price levels. 


Selected Issues for Inflationary Times 


-—— Revenues ——, 


-——Earned Per Share——, 


(Millions) 7—Annual—,_ -Six Mos.—, -Dividends— Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 

du Pont (E. I.) de 
Nemours ......... $977.8 $1,032.0 $3.28 $4.52 $1.82 $2.59 $3.40 $3.10 78 
Firestone Tire & R.. 2633.9 a579.6 a13.84 a8.82 b4.02 b6.88 4.00 3.00 69 
Freeport Sulphur... 24.2 27.9 5.42 7.38 3.26 3.96 4.00 3.75 68 
Kimberly-Clark . 1176 32 See Sa 263 céti 165 185 38 
Phelps Dodge ...... 242.6 1944 10.30 6.85 3.54 3.54 400 3.00 57 
Phillips Petroleum.. 487.2 4864 12.01. 7.36 3.63 3.64 3.00 2.50 73 





*Paid or declared to August 30. 


a—Year ended October 31. 
c—Seven months ended July 31; fiscal year changed. 


b—Six months ended April 30. 
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Getting Busier 


he upward trend in freight car 
orders this year is in complete 
contrast with 1949. Last year the 
number of freight cars on order de- 
clined so sharply that the December 
1 backlog was less than one-sixth as 
ereat as that of January 1. Thus far 
in 1950, however, the backlog has 
increased five times over. 

Although deliveries also are getting 
heavier, averaging over 3,500 per 
month during June and July against 
only 971 in April, the rate of new 
orders far exceeds production. About 
nine times as many cars were ordered 
in July as were delivered. The July 
total of 30,065 cars was in fact the 
largest monthly figure since 1924, 
lifting the August 1 backlog to 6/7,- 
084, of which 41,235 will be con- 
structed by independent companies 
and the rest by railroad shops. And 
the present rate of inquiries and au- 
thorizations by railroad boards of 
directors indicates that future months 
will be even busier than June and 
July. 


Last-Half Outlook 


Good last-half results may be fore- 
cast therefore for the leading builders 
—Pullman, American Car & Foun- 
drv, Pressed Steel Car and Poor & 
Company (which also does repair 
work )—and for the parts manufac- 
turers as well. Parts are supplied by 
such companies as American Brake 
Shoe, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings, Pittsburgh Forgings, Sym- 
ington-Gould, Union Asbestos & 
Rubber, Westinghouse Air Brake 
and Youngstown Steel Door. The 
parts suppliers will share in the work 
done both by contract builders and by 
railroad shops, and will benefit also 
from an over-all repair program de- 
signed to cut “bad-order” cars below 
five per cent of the total. The auto- 
motive industry also accounts for 
some portion of the volume done by 
American Brake Shoe, National Mal- 
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Rail Equipments 


also will benefit from traffic volume in prospect 


Demand for new rolling stock has picked up sharply 
and builders’ backlogs are growing. Other suppliers 












leable, Pittsburgh Forgings and 
American Steel Foundries. 

Expenditures for equipment and 
other improvements to railroad prop- 
erty reached a record level last year, 
aggregating $1.3 billion for Class I 
roads or three per cent above the rec- 
ord 1948 amount. The gain was en- 
tirely due to an increase in expendi- 
tures for railway equipment, since less 
was spent on roadway and structures 
last year than in 1948. Figures for 
the first five months of this year, how- 
ever, show total railroad purchases to 
have been close to the $1 billion mark, 
a gain of 16 per cent over the year- 
earlier period. Equipment purchases 
(amount placed on order) again ac- 
counted for the gain, increasing nearly 
ten times over the figure for the 
similar 1949 period. 

If the $999.4 million rail expendi- 
tures for the first five months are 
projected on a 12-month basis, the 
huge total of nearly $2.4 billion is 
reached, or nearly twice as much as 
was spent in 1949. It is fairly safe to 
predict that the total will approach 
$2 billion rather closely. Cost indices, 
meanwhile, have been leveling oft. 
As indicated by the following table, 
the biggest jump in costs occurred in 


General Motors 


the years immediately prior to 1949 
(weighted averages based on 1910-14 
=100): 


Costs Equipment 
Year For Road Costs 
ie nctiess 197 255 
ee 216 294 
PC) eee ree 245 305 
iC eee 271 323 
eer 270 330 


The 330 cost index for equipment 
in 1949 compares with 198 in 1939, 
153 in 1934 and 153 in 1929. It re- 
flects for the most part increased costs 
for freight and passenger cars rather 
than diesel locomotives since volume 
production of diesels has brought sav- 
ings owing to the development of as- 
sembly-line work. 

But while freight and passenger 
cars do cost more, they are stronger 
and sturdier than those built in former 
years. Passenger cars, meanwhile, 
have become much more elaborate in 
order to compete with bus and air- 
plane travel. Largely owing to the 
variety of special jobs, as well as to 


Fiscal Views of the Railway Equipment Suppliers 


7———Sales-——_, 
(Millions) 





--—— Earned Per Share ——, 
-—Annual—, 


--Six Mos. --Dividends— Recent 


Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Amer. Brake Shoe. $120.2 $91.7 $4.42 $3.22 $2.32 $2.15 $2.00 $1.00 38 
Amer. Car & Fdry. a219.6 al47.5 a4.85aD2.65 “tia oa 3.00 None 31 
Amer, Steel Fdries. b77.0 b74.6 b5.06 b5.48 c5.38 1.48 2.40 180 31 
Gen’! Am. Transp.. 97.5 109.9 5.73 5.62 2.74 2.29 ann aan... 3 
Gen’] Rwy. Signal. 149 11.6 3.88 2.54 1.19 1.11 175 13 @& 
Nat. Malleable& S. 50.9 34.6 6.40 4.26 3.87 3.13 2.00 1.15 25 
N. Y. Air Brake. o« -eae Tes 6.35 4.91 3.99 1.97 2.00 150 3 
Pittsb. Forgings... 36.0 24.6 6.27 4.42 2.98 1.32 1.25 0.75 19 
Poor & Co. (Cl. B) 23.0 19.3 3.33 1.97 2.05 1.38 ime 6 6G75)6~—Cl 5 
Pressed Steel Car. 57.6 41.3 D2.36 1.43 1.37 DO.75 None None 9 
Pullman, Inc. ..... 14.1 10.2 3.18 2.42 1.56 1.95 2.00 1.50 39 
Symington-Gould . 155 101 0.28 0.66 0.46 0.73 0.50 0.25 8 
Un. Asbestos & R. 12.2 8.8 2.90 1.21 1.20 0.29 1.50 1.00 12 
Union Tank Car... 189 16.4 $77 331 N.R. N.R. ame 135) «33 
West’gh’se Air Br.. 89.9 76.1 5.00 3.14 2.24 1.07 2.00 1.50 29 
Youngstown St. Dr. 18.2 9.6 3.02 1.05 1.02 0.59 1.00 1.00 16 

*Paid or declared to August 30. a—Year ended April 30 of following year. b-—Years ended 
September 30. c—Nine months. D-—Deficit. N. R.—Not reported. 





the competition for contracts, the car 
builders have either lost money or 
made little profit on their passenger 
car business in recent years but are 
now doing better in this respect. The 
latest in boxcars is a 50-ton all-alumi- 
num body job recently delivered to a 
Canadian railroad. Weighing 34,400 


pounds, or 11,000 pounds less than 
the weight of similar steel construc- 
tion, the car can carry this much addi- 
tional payload to reach the like gross 
weight of the ordinary boxcar. 
However great the nature of the 
war emergency, the equipment com- 
panies will be called upon to produce 


sufficient rolling stock to move a 
heavy volume of traffic. If called 
upon to contribute to production of 
armaments, they would manufacture 
various types of ordnance as in World 
War II, a period in which most com- 
panies made good comparative show- 
ings in respect to prior years. 


Good Earnings Ahead for Kennecott Copper 


A leader in the world copper industry, the company's 


outlook is excellent. Low production costs, ample re- 


serves and current expansion give the stock attraction 


he current boom in red metal 
J. points toward high earnings for 
Kennecott Copper this year. Produc- 
tion of refined copper for the first 
seven months of 1950 was at the 
highest annual rate in history ; yet de- 
mand has been so strong that stocks 
on hand at the end of July were at 
their lowest level since the early 
1940s. Prices are close to the high- 
est ever recorded but consumer de- 
mand is growing stronger every day. 
Producers’ deliveries to fabricators 
aggregated 785,067 tons for the seven 
months ended July 31, an increase of 
better than 55 per cent over the sim- 
ilar period of 1949, but consumption 
outran fabricators’ intake by some- 
what more than 21,000 tons despite 
the sharp increase in deliveries. 


Net Income Rises 


As one of the leaders in the world 
copper industry and the owner of the 
world’s largest copper mine, Ken- 
necott has quite a favorable outlook. 
Net income equal to $3.49 per share 
during the first six months of 1950 
was some 60 per cent higher than for 
the first half of 1949, and compari- 
sons during the final six months of 
this year should prove to be even 
better. 

Kennecott’s major domestic mining 
property is the Utah Mine in the 
Bingham district of Utah. Three 
others, the Nevada Mine at Ruth, 
Utah, the Ray Mine at Ray, Arizona, 
and the Chino Mine in Grant Coun- 
ty, New Mexico, make up Kenne- 
cott’s domestic holdings. In addition, 
there also is owned the Braden prop- 
erty near Sewell, Chile, which ac- 
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counts for approximately one-third of 
the company’s total copper output. 

Copper production otf these five 
properties last year averaged only 
36,000 tons per month as compared 
with 43,000 tons monthly in 1948 and 
42,000 tons in 1947. But monthly 
output thus far in 1950 has averaged 
better than 45,000 tons and the rate 
of outturn may increase even further 
before the year-end. 

Late figures on Kennecott’s ore re- 
serves are not available. But statis- 
tics released to the Federal Trade 
Commission show that estimated re- 
serves aggregated some 13.1 million 
tons of copper at the start of 1945, a 
supply ample to keep the company 
operating at close to capacity for ap- 





Kennecott Copper 


Operat. *Earned 
Revenues Per 
(Millions) Share 


Divi- 


r-Price Range 
dends 


High Low 


1929.. $116.1 $5.55 $4.50 1047%—493% 
1932.. 260 D068 0.12% 19%— 4% 
1937.. 1486 460 3.50  6934—28% 
1938.. 976 2.10 175 51 —26% 
1939.. 135.4 314 200  46%—28 
1940.. 1773 405 2.75 387%—24% 
1941.. 2384 455 3.25  3934—30% 
1942.. 2594 451 3.00 37%4—26% 
1943.. 2650 416 300  357%—28% 
1944.. 250.9 3.59 250  373%—293%4 
1945.. 2096 2.80 2.50 1 —35% 
1946.. 1552 213 2.50 64%—41 
1947.. 317.0 849 400 52%—41% 
1948.. 348.1- 867 500 60%—42% 
1949.. 2464 445 400  5654—40 
Six months ended June 30: 

.. SIMS BRIS) .:252- Set 
1950.. 174.3 3.49 a$3.25 b6534—491%4 





*—Before depletion. 


a—Paid or declared to 
August 30. 


b—To August 30. D-—Deficit. 


proximately 25 years. Management 
has released no figures giving more 
recent data, but it is believed that 
current statistics would shown no im- 
portant changes. 

The past two years have seen the 
commencement of two new projects 
which lend promise to Kennecott’s 
long term outlook. Joint exploration 
work with the New Jersey Zinc 
Company in the Allard Lake region 
of eastern Quebec, Canada, have re- 
sulted in the discovery of a large iron- 
titanium orebody. Late in August, 
1948, a new company two-thirds 
owned by Kennecott and one-third 
owned by New Jersey Zinc was or- 
ganized to equip and operate this new 
mining property. Kennecott’s invest- 
ment, when all construction and 
equipping is completed, will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of $20 
million. 


Progress Satisfactory 


Reserves, estimated at 125 million 
tons, average 35 per cent titanium ox- 
ide and 40 per cent iron. Work on 
the property has progressed satisfac- 
torily since the fall of 1948 and actual 
mining has already begun on a small 
scale. Initial smelting operations will 
start some time this fall, although 
the property is not expected to be in 
full operation for at least another few 
years. 

The company’s other major ven- 
ture is in the Orange Free State, 
and this, too, will require several 
years time before making any impor- 
tant contribution to earnings. In De- 
cember of 1949, Kennecott entered 
into an agreement with Middle Wit- 
watersrand Limited whereby it ob- 
tained a participation in the Virginia 
Orange Free State Gold Mining 
Company, Limited. Kennecott is to 
invest up to approximately $7.25 mil- 

Please turn to page 22 
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Sunshine Biscuits 


Affords Good Yield 


Return of 7.4 per cent at current 


levels is generous, 


quality considered. Dividend is well covered by near- 


peak earnings despite moderate ease in sales volume 


ver recent months, and particu- 
larly in recent weeks, prices 
of practically all the ingredients that 
enter into the making of biscuits, 
crackers and cookies have advanced, 
narrowing profit margins for the 
makers of such specialties. Unit 
sales volume has held about steady, 
but net has receded, since bakers 
have made no upward adjustments in 
the cost to the consumer. Naturally 
there has been no “scare” buying, in- 
asmuch as the items are not adapted 
to hoarding. 

The narrowing of profit margins 
has been felt by Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., along with others in the spe- 
cialty baking field. In 1949 the re- 
verse situation obtained. Margins 
were wider than in 1948 and despite 
a drop of $5.3 million in sales (to 
$104.8 million) net earnings rose 
$909,000 to the all-time high of $7.8 
million or $7.67 per share, vs. $6.78 - 
per share in the preceding year. 


Recent Income 


Thus far this year the record has 
not been as favorable. Sales of- 
$48.2 million in the first six months 
compared with $50.5 million in the 
same 1949 period, and net for the 
half-year dropped 23 cents per share 
to $3.35. However, dividends for the 
full year at the indicated annual rate 
of $4 per share were almost covered 
by first-half results, and it is unlikely 
that the dividend basis will be dis- 
turbed as the result of the probable 
moderate drop in earnings for the full 
year. 

For almost a half-century Sun-. 
shine Biscuits, Inc., and its predeces- 


sor companies have been the nation’s - 


second largest commercial baker of 
biscuits and fancy crackers. It was 
incorporated in New Jersey in 1903 
as the United States Biscuit Company 
and began marketing its products un- 
der the brand name of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits. In 1905 the corporate title 
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was changed to the North American 
Biscuit Company, but several years 
later the company adopted the name 
of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
which was retained until 1946 when 
the present name was adopted as 
more closely identifying it with the 
Sunshine brand. 





In 1912 Loose-Wiles was reincor- 
porated in New York, and at various 
times since then has added other 
baking units to the organization, op- 
erating them as subsidiaries until 
1948 when they were dissolved and 
all operations consolidated under the 
parent. 





Sunshine Biscuits 
Earned 


Sales Per Divi- Price Range~ 
Year (Millions) Share ~ dends High Low 
1932.. $32.6 $1.06 $1.25 18%— 8 
1937.. 42.1 0.50 0.80 21%— 8% 
1938.. 37.0 0.75 052% 114%4— 7% 
1939.. 364 0.84 0.50 11%— 8% 
1940.. 37.2 0.96 0.50 9y%— 63% 
1941.. 40.7 0.99 062% 9%— 6% 
1942.. 658 2.27 062% 9%4—7% 
1943.. 77.9 2.16 062% 15%— 9 
1944.. 844 289 087% 22 —14 
1945.. 81.5 2.58 112% 37 —20% 
1946.. 76.3 6.23 3.00 56%—354 
1947.. 94.2 6.02 3.00 4544—32% 
1948.. 109.1 6.78 3.00 43 —34%4 
1949.. 104.8 7.67 3.75 607%4—36% 


Six months ended June 30: 


1908: GODS. FR cc kvek ca dstceee 
1950.. 48.2 3.35 a$3.00 b6334—49 


gana $1 paid August 1. b—To August 





Sunshine, now turning out more 
than 100 varieties of crackers, bis- 
cuits and sweet cookies, accounts for 
approximately 20 per cent of the 
total domestic output of baked spe- 
cialties. In recent years it has broad- 
ened its line to include packaged 


candies, shredded wheat, 
chips and other retail items. 

At Kansas City, Kan., Sunshine 
placed in operation last year the 
world’s largest biscuit and candy 
plant, a five-story building 1,200 feet 
long with 800,000 square feet of 
floor space and housing ovens two 
city blocks in length. All told, the 
company has 14 baking plants, lo- 
cated at strategic points from Bos- 
ton and New York City in the East 
to Oakland and Portland on the Pa- 
cific seaboard. It has three flour 
mills, a cheese factory in Ohio, and 
distributes its products from a nation- 
wide chain of 138 warehouses. 


Dividend Record 


Construction of the Kansas City 
plant virtually completed Sunshine’s 
postwar program of modernization 
and expansion, the cost of which was 
defrayed out of earnings, this partly 
accounting for the conservative divi- 
dend policy pursued by the manage- 
ment. Since the war, earnings each 
year have been more than double divi- 
dend requirements. While the com- 
pany has no designated rate of dis- 
tribution, payments of 75 cents per 
share were made quarterly from Feb- 
ruary 1947 through the first half of 
last year. For the third quarter the 
payment was increased to $1 per 
share and $1.25 was paid in Novem- 
ber. Thus far this year three quar- 
terly distributions of $1 per share 
have been made. 

Sunshine’s financial position is 
strong. At the end of 1949 cash and 
Government bonds totaled $17.5 mil- 
lion, or more than twice the current 
liabilities of $8.3 million. All cur- 
rent assets of $28.9 million were in a 
3.5-to-1 ratio to current liabilities, 
providing working capital of $20.6 
million. 

There is no long term debt, the 
only capital obligation being 2,228,- ' 
504 shares of $12.50 par capital stock. 
Currently selling around 54, the 
shares afford a return of 7.4 per cent, 
which may be regarded as generous 
in view of the quality of the issue. 


potato 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 








"Also FW"' refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical 


American Smelting B 
Stock is a business cycle issue with 


good long term potential; recent 
price, 60. (Pd. or decl. $3.25 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $5.) Reflecting 
recovery in metal prices in the second 
quarter of 1950, earnings for the first 
half of the current year are estimated 
at better than $4 a share vs. $3.29 a 
share a year ago. Full year results 
are estimated in the neighborhood of 
$9 a share, which would compare 
with the $8.22 a share reported in 
1949. Company has declared an in- 
terim dividend of $1 per share follow- 
ing three preceding regular distribu- 
tions of 75 cents a share each. Pre- 
sumably another regular quarterly 
payment will be ordered in Septem- 
ber and a final year-end dividend de- 
clared at the November meeting. Last 
vear four regular quarterly payments 
of 75 cents were made together with 
a year-end extra of $2 per share and 
in 1948 six distributions totaling 
$5.50 per share were authorized, the 
pattern apparently being followed 
this year. (Also FW, Mar. 29.) 


Best Foods B 


Improved machinery and more ef- 
ficient operating methods have favor- 
able long term implications and the 
stock at 37 is an attractive “income” 
holding. (Pd. $2.50 incl. $1 ext. thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.50 incl. 50 
cents ext.) The absence of Federal 
retail license fees on white and yel- 
low margarine will make it possible 
for a far greater number of grocers 
in 33 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia to handle this butter substi- 
tute. The leading producer of this 
commodity, Best Foods, will continue 
to sell Nucoa, a white margarine, in 
the 15 states where sale of the yellow 
product is prohibited by state law. 
Per share earnings on the stock for 
the fiscal year ended June 30 were 
$4.56 as compared to $3.14 for the 
previous fiscal year. 
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data on these items. 


Borden A 

Liberal price-earnings ratio on 
stock of this second largest dary pro- 
ducer indicates high investment qual- 
ity; now 50. (Pd. $1.80 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.70.) Through an 
exchange of stock and other consid- 
erations company recently acquired 
the plants and business of the Sanck- 
en dairy enterprises, with five dairy 
companies operating in six southern 
cities. This marks Borden’s first en- 
try into fluid milk and ice cream dis- 
tribution in the area. (Also FW, 
Mar. 22.) 


Chi., Mil. & St. Paul Pfd. Cc 

Temporary retention of this specu- 
lative rail issue appears warranted ; 
current price, 39. (Pd. $3.25 thus far 
in 1950; pd. $4 in 1948-49.) Next 
December 1 is the expiration date 
for the voting trust under which the 
St. Paul has been operated since re- 
organization. Unless a total of $15 in 
preferred dividends has been paid for 
the three calendar years preceding 
this date, control of the company 
passes to the preferred stockholders. 
Only $11.25 has been paid on the 
non-cumulative preferred since 1947, 
indicating the possibility of a $3.75 
payment this year and an incentive 
to pay the full $5 rate next year if 
finances permit. A sizeable tax re- 
fund is expected which, if granted, 
would bolster the road’s financial po- 
sition. However, the long term out- 
look of the St. Paul is clouded by 
high operating costs and light traffic 
density. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Cc 


Modernization of major yards and 
new equipment imstallations will cut 
operating expenses, but common 
stock of this important granger road, 
now 45, remains speculative. (Pd. 
or decl. $2.25 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $3.) The recent order for eight 
4,500-horsepower diesel powered 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


















freight locomotives and six 2,250- 
horsepower diesel passenger engines 
has partly fulfilled company’s long 
range economy program. Addition- 
ally, 1,350 freight cars of varying 
types are on order and all except 500 
flat cars will be purchased from com- 
mercial car builders. Shipments oi 
iron and steel, refined petroleum and 
cther manufactures are expected to 
offset lower grain movements and 
full year earnings are conservatively 
estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $9 a share, suggesting a possibility 
of higher dividends. (Also FW, May 
24.) 













Dobeckmun C+ 


A businessman's commitment, 
stock now sells around 14 on the 
N. Y. Curb. Company has increased 
its quarterly payment to 25 cents a 
share compared with 15 cents paid 
previously. Sales of $7.3 million and 
net equal to $1 a share (vs. 72 cents 
a year earlier) were at record highs 
in the first half of 1950. The excep- 
tionally high level of orders on the 
company’s books is attributed to the 
acute shortage of cellophane, which 
has prompted customers to order well 
beyond current requirements. Man- 
agement is expanding facilities for the 
conversion of packaging materials 
other than cellophane, and reports 
that its volume of laminated products 
made from Lurex metallic yarn and 
Pliofilm is steadily increasing. 



















Eastman Kodak be 

Growth possibilities are_good and 
this “blue chip” appears underval- 
ued in relation to prospects; now 45. 
(Pd. or decl. $1.70 plus 5% in stock 
thus far this year; pd. 1949, $1.70 
plus 5% in stock.) Virtual elimina- 
tion of prospects for a cut in excise 
taxes, and the possibility of shortages 
in company’s leading lines, should 
stimulate equipment sales. Kodak 
reported a net profit of $1.90 a share 
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jor the first six months compared to 
$1.65 in the same half last year. ( Also 
FW, Mar. 29.) 






Erie C+ 

Stock is speculative, but outlook is 
helped by high rate of Eastern indus- 
rial activity assured by the rearma- 
nent program, plus further savings 
irom large diesel acquisitions; now 
it the year’s high of around 16. (Pd. 
0c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.) 
The recent purchase of 57 diesel 
units will raise company’s fleet of this 
type of locomotive to 399 and make 
the system 95 per cent dieselized. 
Deliveries of the new units will be 
made in the first half of 1951. The 
purchase price of $11 million. in- 
creases Erie’s investment in diesels 
to $56 million in the last six years. 
Company will build in its own shops 
five heavy-duty depressed-center type 
fat cars and 100 70-ton flat cars 
which it expects to complete by the 
first quarter in 1951. 


Goodrich (B. F.) 8 


Price of 107 is well above the 1946 
high of 88% and discounts probabil- 
ity of @ generous year-end payment. 
(Pd. $3 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$5.50.) The company’s chemical di- 
vision will expand plant facilities at 
Avon Lake (Ohio) by mid-1951 for 
the production of Geon polyvinyl 
resins; these plastics are used exten- 
sively in aircraft and motor vehicle 
parts and in various types of fabric. 
Sales in the initial six months of 1950 
improved 20 per cent to $231.6 mil- 
lion while earnings improved 39 per 
cent, amounting to $8.76 per share 
vs. $6.02 a year earlier; these results 
are after a $2 million provision for 
contingencies in both periods as well 
as a $1 million set-aside for inven- 
torv reserve in the latest half-year. 
(Also FW, April 5.) 


















































International Harvester A 

Representing the leading unit in 
the farm equipment field, stock nor- 
mally sells at a high price-earnings 
ratio; recent price, 31. (Pd. or decl. 
$1.95 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.70.) The quarterly dividend rate 
has been increased to 50 cents a share, 
payable October 16 to stock of rec- 
ord September 15. Previously, 35 
cents quarterly had been paid, al- 
though a special of 40 cents a share 
Was distributed on January 16, 1950. 
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In July company received an $11 
million order for 5-ton trucks from 
the Army, with deliveries to com- 
mence next spring. And the Army 
Ordnance Corps has awarded the 
company a pilot order for armored 
personnel carriers. (Also FW, May 
24.) 


International Salt oo 

This investment grade issue has 
appeal for its income producing char- 
acteristics; current price, 59. Com- 
pany has declared a $1.25 dividend, 
payable September 27 to stock of 
record September 7, compared with 
two payments of 75 cents each made 
earlier this year. In 1948 and 1949, 
three quarterly payments of 75 cents 
were followed by a final disbursement 
of $1.25 to bring total payments up 
to $3.50. Earnings in the first half 
of 1950 climbed to $3.18 a share 
compared with $2.21 reported for the 
January-June period of 1949. The 
company normally obtains the largest 
share of profits in the second half. 
The largest domestic salt producer, 
International sells to the consuming 
public under the trade names Sterling 
and Retsof as well as in bulk to in- 
dustrial users. ) 


Jones & Laughlin B 

This fourth largest steel producer’s 
common stock appears reasonably 
priced at 38. (Pd. $2.60 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.60 plus stock.) 
To keep up with increased demand 
for steel, company is building an open 
hearth shop of six furnaces with an 
annual capacity of a million tons. The 
new addition will cost more than $44 
million and is expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1952. When the new 
plant is opened some of company’s 
present facilities will be abandoned or 
held for emergencies so that the net 
increase in capacity probably will be 
about 450,000 tons. The old July 
record for finished steel shipments set 
in 1942 was bettered by more than 
ten per cent last July and tonnage 
shipped in that month was the third 
highest in company’s history. (Also 
FW, May 10.) 


Louisville Gas & Electric B 

At 33, stock is reasonably priced 
on the basis of indicated long term 
growth and the satisfactory return 
afforded. (Pd. $1.35 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.75.) Company will 


shortly commence construction of a 
new 60,000-kilowatt steam-electric 
generating unit at its Paddy Run sta- 
tion near Louisville, Ky. This project 
will cost around $9 million and will | 
expand total generating capacity at 
the station to 300,000 kilowatts. In 
recent years a total of $30 million has 
been spent on improvements at this 
station. Earnings continue to show 
improvement with net income in the 
first six months of 1950 rising to 
$1.83 per share from $1.71 a share 
(on a smaller share capitalization ) 
a year ago. (Also FW, Feb. 22.) 


Stokely-Van Camp C+ 
The common stock of this finan- 
cially strong packer is reasonably 
priced at 13. (Pd. $1 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.) Despite a small 
increase in sales, per share earnings 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 
dropped to $1.63 from the $2.34 re- 
ported for fiscal 1949. New additions 
to the Honor Brand line of frozen 
foods and the introduction of a com- 
plete new series of Van Camp’s foods 
in Heat-Eat-Enjoy eight-ounce cans 
are expected to result in a satisfactory 
increase in over-all sales. The con- 
struction of a Dallas plant to serve 
the Southwest was completed this 
year, making a total of 63 processing 
plants across the country. Company 
states the increase of prices for all 
foods is more than double that for 
canned foods and this’ should 
strengthen the trend toward greater 
consumption of canned goods. 


United Aircraft C+ 

Around 33, shares represent one of 
the better situations in a speculative 
group. (Pd. $1 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $2.) Unfilled orders totaled 
$310 million on June 30, reflecting 
substantial business placed with the 
company recently. New orders in- 
clude the J-42 jet engine, the newer 
J-48 model and the Double Wasp 
and Wasp Major piston engines. The 
Sikorsky division has also been 
awarded additional orders for 10- 
place H-19 helicopters which are cur- 
rently being produced for the Navy. 
Earnings in the June quarter dropped 
to 99 cents a share compared: with 
$1.19 reported in the initial three 
months of 1950; however, first halt 
net of $2.18 was almost double the 
$1.11 realized one year earlier. 
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Changes in Your Social Security 


Benefits have been raised by as much as 100 per cent 


in some cases. New formula taking effect in mid-1952 


will further increase payments to those still working 


enefit payments currently being 

made under the Social Security 
program average only about $26 a 
month. This would be a negligible 
sum at any time, and is obviously to- 
tally inadequate to meet the needs of 
even a single person under today’s 
living costs. Accordingly, some in- 
vestors, particularly those in the high- 
er income brackets, have been inclined 
to ignore Social Security as a factor 
in their retirement planning. Whether 
this attitude may have been justified 
in the past—which is questionable, 
since even $26 a month adds up to 
thousands of dollars over a period of 
years—it is not justified now. 


Benefits Increase 


President Truman has just signed 
a bill which liberalizes the terms of 
the former Social Security legislation 
in a number of important respects. 
Of most general interest is an average 
77 per cent immediate increase in 
benefits to those who are now receiv- 
ing them, or who will qualify for 
them before mid-1952. The actual 
increases range from 100 per cent for 
the present minimum basic benefit of 
$10 monthly to 50 per cent for a basic 
benefit of $45.60, the maximum pos- 
sible at this time under former legis- 
lation. Average payments will rise 
from $26 to $46. The higher rates 
will be paid starting in October. In 
addition, some 500,000 persons now 
over 65, previously ineligible for any 
benefits because they had not worked 
in covered employment for the full 
period required under the old law, are 
made eligible for retirement payments 
(at the higher rates) under the more 
liberal provisions now in effect. 

Starting the first of next year, cov- 
erage will be extended on a com- 
pulsory basis to an additional 7.65 
million workers, including mainly 
agricultural and domestic workers 
and the self-employed, but not includ- 
ing in the latter category farmers or 
the members of most professions. 
Coverage will also be extended on a 
voluntary basis to another 2.05 mil- 
10 


lion persons, including employes of 
non-profit organizations and state and 
local governments. At the same time, 
the maximum annual income subject 
to Social Security taxes will be raised 
from $3,000 to $3,600. The tax rate 
will remain at the present 1% per 
cent each on employer and employe 
(2% per cent for the self-employed) 
through 1953. 

The same period of covered em- 
ployment (six calendar quarters out 
of the last 13 quarters of lifetime, 
including that in which death occurs) 
is still required to qualify a worker . 
as “currently insured” and make his 
dependents eligible for all survivors’ 
benefits except those payable solely 
because the dependents have reached 
age 65. But in order to become 
“fully insured” and entitled to all 
survivors’ and retirement benefits, a 
worker with a minimum of six quar- 
ters of coverage (required in all 
cases) need have worked during only 
half of the quarters after 1950 instead 


of half the quarters after 1936 as “ 


formerly. (He may also qualify, as 
before, if he has a total of 40 quar- 
ters of coverage or has been covered 
during half the quarters since he be- 
came 21.) A special provision of the 
new law grants fully insured status to 
anyone now over 62 with six quar- 
ters of coverage; none of the other 
three requirements need be met. 


New Formula 


Starting in mid-1952, beneficiaries- 
covered during six quarters after 
1950 may compute their average 
monthly earnings (on which the 
amount of the benefit is based) from 
the beginning of 1951 rather than the 
beginning of 1937, assuming this to 
be to their advantage—as it will be 
in most cases. At the same time, a 
new formula for computing benefits 
will take effect. The primary benefit 
will then be 50 per cent of the first / 
$100 of average monthly earnings and 
15 per cent of the next $200 instead 
of 40 per cent of the first $50 and 10 
per cent of the next $200. This will 


give a maximum primary benefit of 
$80 a month instead of $40. Length 
of coverage will no longer be consid- 
ered, whereas formerly the basic 
benefit was increased one per cent for 
each year of coverage. 

There have been a number of other 
liberalizing features. Hereafter, a 
person 65 or over may earn as much 
as $50 a month in covered employ- 
ment and still collect old age benefits; 
the previous ceiling was $14.99. Af- 
ter the age of 75, there is no ceiling 
whatever. Survivors’ benefits pay- 
able to dependent parents and to the 
first child of a deceased worker (not 
to the second or other children) have 
been raised from one-half the basic 
benefit to three-fourths. A lump sum 
death benefit (equal to three times 
the basic benefit instead of the form- 
er six times) will now be paid in all 
cases; previously it was paid only if 
the deceased worker left no depend- 
ents immediately eligible for monthly 
benefits (for instance, a widow under 
65 with children under 18 was not 
formerly entitled to the lump sum 
payment). Veterans of World War 
II receive a wage credit of $160 a 


‘month for the period they spent on 


active duty. Finally, the maximum 
benefit payment which may be based 
on the wages of one worker has been 
raised. Previously, this ceiling was 
the smaller of (1) 80 per cent of av- 
erage earnings, (2) double the pri- 
mary benefit, and (3) $85 monthly. 
The first limitation has been retained, 
the second has been repealed, and the 
third has been raised to $150. 


More Inclusive 


Whereas under the former law the 
maximum basic benefit could be at- 
tained only by a person who earned 
at least $250 a month in covered em- 
ployment for each of 40 years, it can 
now be attained by earning $300 a 
month for a much shorter period, if 
other conditions are met. Thus, many 
more persons will receive maximum 
benefits, which are now to be much 
larger. Under the old law, the pri- 
mary benefit (which is the amount 
paid monthly to a single person upon 
retirement at age 65) for a worker 
earning $300 a month in covered em- 
ployment from 1937 through 1950 
would have been $45.60. This will be 
immediately increased to $68.50, and 

Please turn to page 27 
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Research Vital in 
Ethical Drug Field 


Development of new antibiotics has permitted sharp 


earnings gains for some companies while others have 


sustained profits with new forms of established drugs 


resident John E. McKeen of 

Charles Pfizer & Company noted 
in a recent address that the leading 
pharmaceutical houses were concen- 
trating on special forms and dosages 
of penicillin in an effort to counteract 
the effects of oversupplies of this 
number one antibiotic. The Pfizer ex- 
ecutive described this approach as a 
“temporary alternative’ and sug- 
gested that “a more permanent and 
realistic solution lies in the develop- 
ment of new and exclusive antibiotic 
specialties.” The latter policy has 
been followed with considerable suc- 
cess, not only by the Pfizer concern, 
but by Parke, Davis, by American 
Cyanamid and others. The furacin 
compounds produced by Norwich 
Pharmacal, and bacitracin, in which 
Commercial Solvents pioneered, ex- 
emplify the important contributions 
to medical progress made by smaller 
drug organizations. 

On the other hand. it seems anoma- 
lous that a research-minded organiza-. 
tion like Abbott Laboratories has yet - 
to develop anything of the same mag- 
nitude as Pfizer’s terramycin or_ 
Merck’s cortisone. The explanation 
is probably found in the following 
from Abbott’s 1949 annual report: 


“Antibiotic research has been lik-. 
ened to playing a slot machine, with . 
each new antibiotic representing a coin. - 
Any one of them may hit the jackpot, 
but the usual reward is a lemon. If 
a research organization is lucky, it 
will hit the jackpot early; if it is not 
lucky but persistent, it has a good 
chance of cashing in eventually.” 


A good measure of the relative im- 
portance of antibiotics in the ethical 
drug field is the fact that the mold 
drugs (of which penicillin is by far 
the the most widely used) accounted 
for about 22 per cent of the industry’s - 
$714 million volume in 1949; this 
year antibiotics will probably take one 
dollar out of every four spent for 
ethical drug products. Penicillin 
output continues to set new highs 
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American C peepee 
and the use of this drug as an anti- 
decay agent in a new soon-to-be 
marketed dental powder: suggests that 
its potentialities are far from ex- 
hausted. 

Only time will tell which of the 
newer drugs will prove to be most 
important as a source of earnings to 
the organizations which “hit the 
jackpot,” but several stand out as ex- 
ceptional discoveries; these are the 
antibiotics, aureomycin, chloromyce- 
tin and terramycin and the hormone 
drug, cortisone. Some followers of 
the industry believe that even now 
cortisone accounts for about 15 per 
cent of Merck & Company’s sales, 
while chloromycetin may represent 


almost one-third of the volume of 
Parke, Davis. The exceptional first 
half report of American Cyanamid 
undoubtedly reflects the phenomenal 
success of aureomycin; although Cy-. 
anamid is an important factor in the 
industrial chemicals and dyestuffs in- 
dustry, as well as in ethical drugs, 
the Lederle Laboratories division 
provides the biggest share of profits. 
Merck’s cortisone and Armour & 
Company’s ACTH—both highly ben- 
eficial in the treatment of arthritis 
and other ailments—were recently 
made available to over 6,500 hospitals 
registered by the American Medical 
Association as a result of increased 
production of these drugs. And as - 
additional clinical reports come in on 
the newer drugs, new horizons are 
opened up as to their potential uses. 
Aureomycin, for example, is the first 
antibiotic to show any effectiveness 
against illness caused by a radioactive 
substance and has also been found 
helpful in reducing the fever in polio 
cases; these are in addition to the 
more familiar uses of aureo in cases 
of influenza, scarlet fever and pneu- 
monia. The mold that produces au- 
reomycin also makes, as a by-product, 
animal protein factor—a vitamin B- 
12 product that has been found to 
speed up the growth of feed animals 
by as much as 50 per cent. Pfizer and 
Merck are also leading producers of 
animal feed concentrates which pro- 
vide this growth factor, as well as 
vitamin B-12 for treatment of per- 
nicious anemia in human patients. 


Newcomer As Investment 


A newcomer to the list of publicly- 
held securities, G. D. Searle & Com- 
pany, is unique in that it produces 
only about a dozen major ethical 

Please turn to page 27 


The Ethical Drug Manufacturers 


Ge. Gate oes te Reta ES eae 
Abbott Lab. ....... $66.9 $67.6 $2.97 $2.68 $1.53 $1.39 $1.80 $1.85 44 41% 
Amer, Cyanamid.... 232.0 237.7 3.84 5.28 2.09 4.55 2.00 337% 65 5.2 
Amer. Home Prod.. 140.7 147.9 2.36 2.77. 1.36 1.53 1.70 100 29 59 
Merck & Co........ 72.9 73.6 3.67 287 149 196 180 150 52 29 
Parke, Davis ....... 74.5 868 1.98 2.54 1.07 184 140 1.15 38 4.7” 
Pfizer, Chas. ....... 478 476 636 5.18 3.04 2.63 2.75 150 70 3.9 
Searle (G. D.)...... 10.0 118 2.30 3.32 166 283 040 1.50 c55 44 
Sharp & Dohme.... 35.2 39.0 3.93 3.96 2.05 228 1.20 080 36 5.0 
Squibb (E. R.)..... a74.4 a82.2 a1.94 a3.93 b2.95 b2.71 1.25 115 33 49 





*Paid or declared to August 30. t Based on 1949 dividend or current indicated annual rate. 


a—Years ended June 30. b—Nine months ended March 31. 


er-the-counter price. 
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Investment The Securities and Ex- 
Company change Commission fin- 
Control ally has awakened to the 


fact that there should 
be more supervision over the opera- 
tions of investment companies, and 
recently issued a “Statement of Pol- 
icy” concerning the content of adver- 
tising and literature issued by those 
offering this type of shares. 

That such action, although belated, 
should come is no reflection upon in- 
vestment concerns nor upon their 
managements, for most of these com- 
panies are under conservative guid- 
ance. But there are influences that 
unjustifiably tend to give these in- 
stitutions a glamorous aspect. We 
have heard of instances where it has 
been contended that investment com- 
pany shares offer the acme of secur- 
ity for the investor—a claim which 
has no basis. 

Investment companies fundamen- 
tally are based upon one of the 
sound principles which have dictated 
FINANCIAL Wor tp policy for more 
than a quarter of a century—that of 
spreading the investor’s risk over a 
group of securities instead of placing 
it in a single basket. But there is 
this major difference: When the in- 
vestor buys shares from an invest- 
ment trust, he is placing the man- 
agement of his funds in the hands of 
another person or persons. 

Investment companies, so as not to 
be misunderstood, are acting strictly 
according to Hoyle. But under the 
broad privileges which they have en- 
joyed there has been ample opportun- 
ity for violation; and this is why a 
regulatory body such as the SEC 
should lay down rules of business 
directed toward protecting investors. 

The need for such supervision is 
emphasized when it is known that 
there are now more than a hundred 
open-end investment companies in 
operation, controlling over $2 billion 
of securities, to which the public, and 
12 





especially the small investor, has en- 


trusted its savings. Moreover, these 
companies have yet to demonstrate 
their stability in times of stress. 

We are particularly pleased to note 
that the supervision outlined by the 
SEC has not brought forth any pro- 
test from investment company man- 
agement—and we take it for granted 
that it, too, has recognized the need 
and approves what has been done. 


Strikes Any concerted action on 
Are A the part of labor to call 

a strike which in one way 
Menace 


or another might affect 
war production should be resented at 
this moment when the nation is in 
the midst of prosecuting a war which 
must be brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Yet we find that strikes are being 
called or threatened, which certainly 
does not reflect any credit upon the 
labor organizations responsible. Or- 
ganized labor spoke forth early in the 
war and told us that it is whole- 
heartedly behind our Government in 
its crisis, but apparently—from what 
one reads in the daily press about 
strikes that are being fostered—its 
patriotism is limited merely to lip 
service and not to action. 

One reason that labor is bent upon 
calling strikes at the present, per- 
haps, is that it is fully aware of the 
likelihood of wages being frozen— 
and it considers the intervening 
period propitious for gaining further 
concessions from industry. 

This, however, is the wrong time 
to seek personal gains, and labor 
should realize that doing so will only 
help it lose public favor. In time of 
war the American people as a whole 
agree that there should be a uniform 


Page 


pattern of support for the national 
Government. Those men who are 
sacrificing their lives on the battlefield 
ask no special concessions, and 
neither should labor at home. All 
disagreements between labor and 
management during wartime should 
be settled through arbitration, and if 
need be, such action should be made 
compulsory. No nation can be secure 
when it is divided. 


Wars As civilization progresses, 
Vary In we often find that the 
—_— yardsticks to which we 


have become accustomed 
no longer exactly fit our new pattern 
of life. This is especially true as far 
aS a wartime period is concerned. 

Whatever may be the dimension oi 
the current conflict in Korea— 
whether it remains confined to its 
present local area or serves as the 
springboard of a major global war— 
it won’t follow the pattern of World 
War II. At the peak of that war 
12.3 million Americans were in uni- 
form ; maintaining this force required 
billions of dollars. In addition to 
this, the United States was called up- 
on to advance additional billions of 
dollars to its military allies. 

It is recognized that the Korean 
war, if contained, will not require as 
large armed forces as World War I], 
which should cut down the cost con- 
siderably. Furthermore, it is also 
believed that because of major ad- 
vances in the design of military equip- 
ment the duration of the fighting will 
not be as prolonged as was the pre- 
vious conflict. These represent the 
opinions of some of our leading mili- 
tary strategists, and we hope that 
their calculations are soundly based. 

The final victory will be won by 
those with the greatest available re- 
sources—and we believe the balance 
of power here to be on the side of the 
United Nations forces, led by the 
United States. 
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Aluminium Limited 
—Industry Leader 


Excellent outlook has caused a sharp price rise in 


shares of this light metal producer. While not on the 


bargain counter, the issue is in good long term position 


he current scarcity of aluminum 

points toward good business for 
producers of the light metal. Even 
before the outbreak of the Korean 
war, domestic facilities were operat- 
ing close to or at capacity to supply 
growing demand from such industries 
as construction, aircraft manufactur- 
ing, rail equipment and automobiles. 
Now, with prospective war needs 
superimposed upon high civilian or- 
ders, the industry seems assured of a 
strong position for some time to 
come. 

American production is expected 
to reach 700,000 tons in 1950, a level 
exceeded only in 1942 and 1943 when 
war needs prompted the operation of 
facilities not economically profitable 
under peace time conditions. And 
to augment supplies, it is believed 
that the United States may import as 
much as 150,000 tons of aluminum 
in 1950. As early as July 20, Alu- 
minum Company of America an- 
nounced that aluminum pig and ingots 
would be allocated to its customers 
in the future. Subsequently, the other 
major American producers, Reynolds 
Metals and Kaiser, took similar 
measures. 


Government Purchase 


In order to build up stockpiles of 
the metal, an essential material in 
any armament program, the United 
States Government is considering 
the purchase of some 220,000 tons 
from Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada, the largest aluminum producer 
in the world. Under a plan sub- 
mitted to American defense agencies, 
this largest subsidiary of Aluminium 
Limited would supply the metal for 
stockpiling purposes over a_three- 
year period, a situation which would 
indicate excellent earnings for Alumi- 
nium Limited over the medium term. 

During the first half of 1950, pro- 
duction was at the rate of 375,000 
tons annually, close to peacetime ca- 
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pacity of about 400,000 tons per 
year, but the company can meet in- 
creased demand since it possesses 
approximately 100,000 tons of addi- 
tional high cost capacity which can 
be brought into use during periods 
of exceptional demand. 

Although the United States is fav- 
orably situated in respect to raw ma- 
terials and possesses ample finishing 
facilities, its primary aluminum ca- 
pacity has been chronically inade- 
quate to meet sharp increases in de- 
mand. Aluminium Limited thus is in 
excellent position when American 
needs for the light metal rise, since 
the United States must turn to our 
northern neighbor for additional sup- 
plies when usage increases substan- 
tially. 

World-wide in scope, Aluminium’s 
activities are concentrated in Canada 
where it possesses some 520,000 tons 
of smelting capacity. Mining, smelt- 
ing and fabricating units of subsidi- 





Aluminium Limited 


Earned 
Sales Per 
(Millions) Share 


N.R. $0.81 
N.R. D0.45 


NR. - 2,15 
N.R. 2.39 
Bee | 453 
$81.6 2.72 
132.1 4.00 
198.8 3.95 
290.5 3.01 
258.6 2.89 
114.0 3.04 
110.7 3.16 
153.4 4.31 
1948.. 208.7 7.34 
1949.. 199.4 7.26 


Six months ended June 30: 


1949. . $100.1 $3.47 shit 
1950.. 104.5 4.09 c$1.95 


*In Canadian funds, less 15% non-resident 
tax. a—Plus 10% in stock. b—Includes 40 cents 
paid after year-end. c—Paid or declared to 
August 30. e—To August 30. D— Deficit. 
N.R.—Not reported. 


*Divi- 


Price Range 
dends 


High Low 
None 56 —19% 
834— 1% 


None 28 —11% 
None 29%—13% 
28%—17% 
22u%4— 8% 
15%—13 
18 —13 
24 —14% 
18 —14% 
244%—17% 
4114—23%4 
3914—32% 
56 —3l 
5134—35% 


Year 


1929.. 
1932.. 


1937... 
1938.. 
1939... 
1940. . 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944... 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947. 


None 
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e80 —45% 


aries and allied companies are located 
in 24 other countries and sales offices, 
representatives and agents distributed 
the company’s products in more than 
70 countries in 1949. 

Aluminium is not only the largest 
concern in the industry; company 
facilities used in normal operation are 
the lowest cost among the major firms. 
High-grade bauxite is shipped from 
the company’s British Guiana de- 
posits over water to Canadian smelt- 
ers. Production facilities are modern 
and a huge and efficient hydro- 
electric plant, constructed during 
World War II with British and 
United States Government aid plus 
special tax allowances from Canada, 
permits Aluminium to produce pri- 
mary aluminum at costs far under 
those for other companies. 

During the first half of 1949, mill 
costs averaged 8.28 cents per pound 
of aluminum for Aluminium Limited 
as against 10.51 cents for Alcoa, the 
most efficient American producer, 
11.04 cents for Reynolds Metals and 
11.63 cents for the Kaiser interests. 

This competitive advantage held 
by Aluminium costwise is cancelled 
to a large extent in the American 
market by the current two cents per 
pound tariff on imported ingots, but 
it is apparent that Canadian alumi- 
num can easily enter the domestic 
market without being severely ham- 
pered by the tariff restriction. 


Major Market 


The company’s principal peacetime 
market, normally, is the United King- 
dom. Britain takes approximately 45 
per cent of total output while the 
United States and Canada combined 
absorb between 25 and 30 per cent of 
production. During World War II, 
American shipments rose _ sharply, 
and under the present plans will do 
so again. In 1949, Canada shipped 
22 per cent of its production to the 
United States. In the first seven 
months this percentage has risen ap- 
preciably and, no doubt, will increase 
still further in the future. 

Proved and probable reserves in 
British Guiana, current major source 
of bauxite, are considered ample to 
keep existing smelters at peak op- 
erations for thirty years, while other 
deposits located in Jamaica are esti- 
mated to be sufficient to continue 
production at capacity rates for a 
similar period. In addition, Alu- 
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minium has lower grade reserves in 
British Guiana, the Gold Coast and 
French Guiana supplementing these 
holdings. 

Plans are underway to make use of 
Aluminium’s deposits in Jamaica. Ja- 
maica Bauxites, Limited, a subsidi- 
ary, will construct an $8 million 
alumina plant with funds advanced by 
the parent unit and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. Initial 
capacity will be 100 tons of alumina 
per day ; and if successful, the opera- 
tion might be expanded tenfold with 
an additional outlay of $30 million. 


Capacity Rise Rapid 


Any long term comparisons of 
earnings and sales figures of the com- 
pany are dangerously misleading 
since Aluminium has undergone ex- 
traordinary growth in the past 14 
years. Company assets today are six 
times their total in 1936. During the 
period net additions to lands, plants 
and facilities of consolidated subsidi- 
aries aggregated $358 million. Of the 
total, some $236 million represented 
growth in the war years. And expen- 
ditures between January 1946 and 
December 1949 totaled approximately 
$70 millions. 

Because of this rapid expansion of 
facilities—ingot capacity has risen 
from 90,000 tons in 1939 to about 
500,000 tons today—statistics of the 
early 1930’s are not comparable with 
current figures. Earnings during 
World War II were depressed by ex- 
tremely large depreciation, depletion 
and amortization charges — such 
charges amounted to $71.2 million in 
1943 vs. $9.9 million in 1949. How- 
ever, after the cessation of hostilities, 
income turned up sharply, reflecting 
the improvements in the company’s 
position which had occurred in the 
previous ten years. Current year 
earnings should establish a new peak 
and future results seem quite promis- 
ing. 

Investors seeking opportunities in 
extractive industry common stocks 
will find that Aluminium Limited has 


Repair Business 


To Aid Shipbuilders 


Reconditioning work on mothball fleet promises im- 


proved activity, but unlike the start of the last war the 


shipyards won't be called upon for much new tonnage 


he Korean conflict has brought 

no new contracts for ships, and 
little change in the situation is fore- 
seen in the months ahead. There are 
enough naval vessels for transport and 
combat operations, and the active 
fleet is being augmented by units 
which had been laid up since World 
War II. About 130 Victory cargo 
vessels have been taken out of re- 
serve (the slower Liberties being left 
untouched), and between 165 and 
170 remain. Reconditioning work 
has brought some additional business 
to shipyards with repair facilities, 
such as Newport News and Todd, 
but there is little new building. 

The decline in U. S. ship con- 
struction since the end of the war 
has been rapid. Very few new naval 
vessels have been completed since 
1946, and only a score of merchant 
craft were finished last year com- 
pared with 83 in 1946, the first peace- 
time year, and 1,041 in 1945. The 
following table shows the relative po- 
sition of the United States in July 
from the standpoint of vessels under 
construction : 


No. of Per Cent 

Country Vessels Gross Tons of Total 
Gt. Britain... 321 2,987,024 42.3 
Sweden ..... 128 984,849 14.4 
France ...... 75 488,051 7.2 
ere 65 434,780 6.4 
Holland ..... 48 405,811 5.9 
nS i ee 21 327,120 4.8 


In July 1949 the United States 
stood third in volume of shipping 


under construction with 64 vessels 
aggregating 1,033,353 tons, or 13,7 
per cent of the total. Today it is in 
sixth position, just ahead of Italy 
and Norway. Aside from American 
Ship Building, which does most of 
the ship repair and construction work 
in the Great Lakes area, only two 
independent companies have any 
building projects (exceeding 1,000 
tons) on hand. Newport News is 
building the 48,000-ton passenger 
liner United States for U. S. Lines. 
New York Shipbuilding is working 
on three passenger-cargo ships, the 
President Jackson, President Adams, 
and President Hayes for the Ameri- 
can President Lines and also has 
three oil tankers under construction 
for an aggregate of 100,500 tons. 
Ten vessels aggregating 147,500 tons 
are on the books of Bethlehem Steel. 


Activities Vary Greatly 


The ‘shipbuilding companies vary 
greatly in the scope of their activities. 
New York Shipbuilding does no re- 
pair work and so will not share in 
present reconditioning activities. Al- 
though it is a little too early to esti- 
mate the effect of increased repair 
business, Todd Shipyards, _ the 
world’s leading ship repair and main- 
tenance company, will doubtless do 
better in the fiscal year ahead than it 
did in the annual period ended March 
31, 1950, when revenues declined 44 

Please turn te page 23 


The Leading Shipbuilders 


7—— Revenues ——_, arned——, ha 
considerable appeal because of its Company 1948 rr a #1950 1948. Shara 1940 f1950 "price 
strong raw materials position, excel- Amer. Ship Building a$12.0 a$12.4 a$7.5 a$l1.47 a$4.47 $3.00$2.00 47 
lent plant facilities and impressive Bath Iron Works... 19.5 244 121 131 184 2.00 250 22 
record of growth. Currently, the Electric Boat....... 54.6 45.2 10.1 2.49 0.13 1.50 0.75 19 
equity is selling at the highest price N. Y. Shipbuilding... 21:7 ° 226": 424 1.94 1.41 1.50 0.75 19 
in the company’s history, a fact which Newport N. Shipbld. 81.8 77.6 268 9.76 10.17 400 1.50 32 
dictates caution, but well timed pur- Todd Shipyards.... b59.5  b33.5 b5.04bD10.42 2.00 1.25 44 





chases should prove very satisfactory 
over the long term. 
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*Six months ended June 30. ¢Paid or declared to August 30. a—Years ended June 30. b—Years 
ended March 31 of following year. D—-Deficit. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Despite prospective tax increases, corporate earnings 


promise to remain at high levels, providing adequate 


support for current dividend rates and stock prices 


Recent trading sessions clearly indicate that 
share prices continue sensitive to military news, 
and developments adversely affecting the market 
could appear from this quarter. On the domestic 
scene, prospects of higher taxes and economic con- 
trols, distasteful as they are, have been taken in 
stride; for even after making reasonable allow- 
ance for such changes, sufficient corporate profits 


are in sight to support even higher stock prices 
than those prevailing. 


As far as taxes are concerned—although there 
will be substantial increases for both individuals 
and business—there still are grounds for expecting 
‘ avoidance of an excess profits levy at the current 
Congressional session, particularly since even the 
White House feels that further study of this con- 
troversial matter should be made before writing 
into a bill such details as rates and exemption 
bases. 


No matter what kind of EPT law should finally 
be enacted, its effects on individual companies will 
vary widely. Some will be seriously hurt; others 
will escape comparatively lightly. But until the 
framework of any such law comes into clearer focus 
than at present, other factors will be of more im- 
portance in shaping the market pattern. 


The certainty that higher personal income 


taxes are on the way seems to be one of the rea- . 


sons for the declaration of so many extra dividends 


at the present time. Under the terms of the tax - 


bill passed by the House, all income received this 
year would be subject to the new higher rates. But 
numerous managements seem to be looking further 
ahead with the thought that next year may bring 
another and perhaps stiffer boost, and 1950 divi- 
dend extras would escape the new increase. 


The economic control bill will become law at 
an earlier date than the tax increases, but it seems 
likely that not until considerably later will it begin 
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to have significant effect on the general economy. 
This is because the President apparently would 
have to attempt wage and price stabilization by 
means of voluntary agreements before acting un- 
der his new powers; and until there is a much 
greater step-up in arms production than is now con- 


templated, priorities and allotments will be applied 
only in few areas. 


Figures compiled by the Exchange show that 
some 450 reporting companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange realized aggregate earnings 
for the first half of this year more than 23 per cent 
ahead of the results for the same period of 1949, 
which is a considerably better comparison than had 
been expected some months back. And the rate at 
which industry continues to turn out goods for 
eager buyers indicates that results for the second 
half of the year also will make gratifying reading 


for stockholders despite the larger bite to be taken 
by taxes. 


The continued steep climb of commodity 
prices is, after all, about the only thing to be ex- 
pected in light of current and prospective infla- 
tionary developments. But too rapid an advance 
will find numerous individual companies unable to 
make the necessary adjustments quickly enough to 
protect profit margins. A number of times in the 
past, the stock market has looked upon a com- 
modity boom as at least a temporarily unfavorable 
factor, and has declined as a result. Further bal- 
looning by commodities could have a similar tem- 
porary effect in the present situation. 


But over the longer run, inflation should prove 
a powerful market influence, for few investment 
media provide as great a degree of long term 
protection against the shrinking value of the dollar 
as do selected common stock. Appearance of any 
substantial market set-back would provide new 
buying apportunities. 
Written August 31, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Retail Store Sales 

The wave of consumer buying that followed the 
Korean outbreak overcame the usual seasonal de- 
cline in chain store and mail order sales during 
July, when dollar volume rose four per cent over 
the June figure. (On a seasonally-adjusted basis 
the gain came to 11 per cent.) Compared with July 
of last year, dollar volume was close to $2.5 billion, 
up 18 per cent. 

The sudden interest in tires was responsible for 
the 31 per cent rise shown by auto accessory stores, 
on an adjusted basis, over the June figure. There 
was almost as substantial a gain for department 
stores, which were up 25 per cent over June after 
adjustment, while mail order sales alone increased 
about as much. 

There has been some let-up in consumer buying 
in recent weeks although the percentage compari- 
sons reported for department stores continue to run 
well ahead of a year ago. 


Farm Income 

The Agriculture Department has revised its fore- 
cast for farm income this year, lifting it $2.5 billion 
(seven per cent) over the April estimate. This fore- 
tokens another successful fertilizer season and a 
possible new peak in farm machinery sales. The 
$27.5 billion cash income now predicted would be 
the fourth largest in the nation’s history, and it 
may well be that the more detailed October re- 
appraisal will show a greater amount. Due to 
higher prices during July and August, farmers’ 
cash receipts in those months were equal to, or 
perhaps a little higher, than receipts in July and 
August of last year, and the remaining months are 
likely to compare just as favorably with 1949, 
bringing cash receipts to within two per cent of 
the 1949 total. Further changes in price and de- 
mand conditions later in the year are more likely 
to bring about another income rise than a decline. 


Paper Supplies 

Manufacturers of paper and paperboard should 
be able to meet both civilian and Government re- 
quirements this year despite the wave of scare buy- 
ing in the industry. While production during the 
first half of this year was at the rate of 23 million 
tons annually, capacity is well over 24 million tons. 
Industry officials point out that present apparent 
shortages of paper products are the result of fear- 
buying and are justified by neither present nor 
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prospective consumption. A Department of Com- 
merce forecast that output of paper and paperboard 
this year will reach an all-time high of more than 
23 million tons (a 15 per cent rise over last year) 
implies no particular strain on present capacity. 
Thanks to over-time work, the mills have continued 
to produce at better than rated capacity for some 
months. Recent price increases, which have amply 
offset higher costs of materials and labor, place 
the industry in a strong position and this will be 
reflected in third and fourth quarter earnings state- 
ments. 


_ Antibiotics Demand Strong 


Antibiotics, which were enjoying excellent sales 
prior to the outbreak of the Korean war, have in 
recent weeks been the subject of a world-wide buy- 
ing rush. Although expanded production facilities 
have had no difficulty in keeping up with the in- 
creased sales pace, prices have become firmer in 
contrast to the easier tone prevailing earlier in 
1950. Commerce Department reports indicate that 
output of penicillin has reached successive new 
highs for each month reported so far this year. 
If the rate of output for the first five months of 
1950 continues for the remainder of the year, pro- 
duction will exceed 175 trillion units as compared 
with the previous high of 133.2 trillion units in 
1949. Combined production of streptomycin and 
dihydrostreptomycin also has run ahead of 1949 
and should set a new peak in 1950. With demand 
strong and prices firm, outlook for the major anti- 
biotics producers is favorable. 


Civilian Rubber Cut 

In one of the first Government orders restricting 
the use of scarce raw materials, the Commerce De- 
partment has ordered a cut in new rubber con- 
sumption. Under the new ruling—already in effect 
—trubber used for consumer goods in the last four 
months of the year may amount to no more than 
a third of the total new rubber consumed during 
the 12 months ended last July 1. This will result 
in a reduction of about 13 per cent. Most of the 
cut will come in natural rubber since it is selling 
in the neighborhood of 54 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 18.5 cents for price-fixed Government 
produced synthetic. 

While the recent order will restrict civilian sup- 
plies to some extent, profits of the major tire 
makers will be little affected. Military orders will 
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take up the slack caused by lower civilian produc- 
tion and although profit margins on military busi- 
ness will be smaller they will not appreciably re- 
duce prospective high earnings. 


Tire Cord Shortage 

The reluctance of major viscose rayon producers 
to expand tire cord making facilities in the post- 
war period is now causing repercussions in the 
industry. Predominantly a cotton market prior to 
World War II, rayon was quickly accepted during 
the period of hostilities when insufficient cotton 
made tire producers seek other materials. After 
the war, rayon manufacturers were reluctant to 
expand facilities because they did not know wheth- 
er preference for rayon would last. Capacity has 
been increased only about ten per cent in the past 
three years and the supply of rayon tire cord was 
inadequate to meet all consumer demand in the 
prosperous postwar period. Now, with additional 
military requirements, the industry’s annual ca- 
pacity of 302 million pounds is considerably short 
of current needs. Peak operating levels for major 
rayon tire cord makers seem assured for some 
time to come, and eventually Government allocation 
of supplies appears a distinct possibility. 


Oil Burner Sales 


Oil burner installations during July gained an 
estimated 68 per cent over the 1949 month bring- 
ing total installations for the first seven months to 
354,504, an increase of 44 per cent over the similar 
period of 1949. While the increased number of 
housing starts is responsible for the gain in part, 
total conversions so far this year have been high. 
Estimated number of conversions for the seven 
months was 216,272, with 93,176 installations in 
new homes and 44,956 replacements. Notwith- 
standing the high rate of deliveries during July. 
stocks of oil burners and units in dealers’ hands 
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on August 1 were still fairly large, aggregating 
105,716 compared with 111,147 on July 1. Dealers, 
however, are still taking shipments as fast as they 
can be supplied by factories since the peak season 
is normally from August through October. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

U. S. Steel plans to open two big mines in Penn- 
sylvania in order to meet continuing demand for 
additional coal needed for steel-making. 

Underwood Corporation has introduced a new 
portable typewriter with improved features called 
the Finger-Flite Champion. 

Atchison earned $24.94 per share on the five 
per cent preferred stock for the seven months 
through July 31 vs. $20.90 per share in the same 
1949 period. 

General Motors’ subsidiary has received an or- 
der for 22 diesel locomotives from Erie Railroad. 

Firestone Tire will redeem 1,000 shares of its 
preferred stock November 15. 

Associated Dry Goods had sales of $62.5 million 
for the six months to July 29 vs. $64.3 million in 
the 1949 period. | 


Other Corporate News 

McKesson & Robbins’ $4 preferred stock will be 
redeemed October 15; Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering’s $2.10 preferred to be redeemed Septem- 
ber 27; Kimberly-Clark will redeem its 4 per cent 
convertible preferred stock. October 2. This last 
is convertible into 4.0535 common shares until 
September 29. 

Crucible Steel and Remington Arms have formed 
a joint subsidiary to produce titanium metal and 
titanium metal alloy products. 

E. I. du Pont plans to enlarge its Martinsville 
(Va.) nylon plant by more than 100,000 square 
feet. Construction will start this month and com- 


pletion is scheduled for 1952. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 








Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.95 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. ra 1970 101 2.70 103% 
icago, Burlington uincy 
ar? 1985 .. : eee 104 8=6.2.95 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 101 2.70 103% 
Illinois Central Joint 4%s, 1963 102 4.30 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969 100 4.50 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 134 5.22% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 105 5.71 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 108 463 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 105 4.33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 95 5.26 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 75 4.67 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. ‘Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Dividends 


Paid So Far -—Earnings—, Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $0.90 b$1.37 b$1.53 29 


ee 1.30 *2.00 £444 £5.34 63 
Hl Pacd taal Gas... 1.20 0.90 ¢2.36 e1.76 22 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.20 bl61 b2.68 48 
General Foods ........ 2.25 1.85 b2.50 b2.47 45 
Int’l] Business Machines 74.00 73.00 b5.87 b6.34 209 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2 e3.59 ¢3.92 49 


Southern Cal; Edison.. 17S 1505187 BLS) 88 
Standard Oil of Calif... 74.00 43.00 b5.55 b421 71 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.00 bl.46 b2.11 45 
United Biscuit ........ 160 1.20 b2.75 b219 26 


Half-year. e—Twelve months ended June 30. f—Twelve 
Be. yet May 31. *Also paid 2%% in stock. ‘tAlso paid 
5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

w——_—— Dividen 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores ..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 33 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 154 
Borden Company .... 1899 192 2.70 180 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.20 28 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 3.50 73 
Household Finance... 1926. 1.60 72.00 1.60 32 
Kress (S. H.)........ 1918 2.46 3.00 150 53 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 2.64 43 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.50 41 
May Dept. Stores.....1911 1.96 3.00 2.25 50 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 150 32 


Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.97% 25 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 150 35 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1912 0.71 110 080 23 
Sterling Drug........ 1902 1.82 2.25 150 35 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.25 3.75 400 71 
Underwood Corp..... 1911 2.97 350 225 43 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 3.75 98 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 4.00 4.50 64 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.68 1.65 185 28 
TAlso paid 10% in stock. 





Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 a$1.08 a$0.84 39 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 2.10 b5.91 b563 41 
Brown Shoe .......... 2.10 2.20 b2.49 b2.95 44 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.564%4b0.63 b0.90 12 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 2.25 b3.45 b4.61 50 


Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b4.02 b6.68 69 
Flintkote Company.... 2.50 1.50 b2.23 bl1.71 26 
Freeport Sulphur...... 4.00 3.75 b3.26 b3.96 68 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 2.25 b2.74 b2.29 53 
General Motors ....... 8.00 7.00 b6.76 b10.91 90 
Glidden Company ..... 71.60 2.10 c1.88 2.15 27 


Kennecott Copper .... 4.00 3.25 b2.15 b3.49 63 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 0.62 b1.23 b1.62 27 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 3.00 2.25 b3.43 b3.22 49 
Simmons Company.... 2.50 1.50 b1.70 b3.09 28 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 1.50 b1.82 b2.10 31 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.50 b2.48 b0.94 31 
al. Te Sissae seas 2.25 1.95 b3.12 b4.08 38 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 0.90 b1.81 b1.88 25 





a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine months ended July 31. 


tAlso paid 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 








First controls will be loose, like rubber ceiling; more 


stringent controls will take time—Nation premature in 


its expectations—GM wage formula puts unions on spot 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The first 
restrictive orders will probably re- 
semble the one already issued for rub- 
ber. This did not designate the 
proportion of synthetic that must be 
used in tires nor did it curtail the out- 
put of any specified product. It just 
provided a ceiling for the amount of 
rubber that a manufacturer might 
use. Initially, it is the manufacturer 
himself who decides which products 
to curtail. 

It will be done the same way for 
aluminum, copper, zinc and, pre- 
sumably, steel. The total amount 
that may be used for civilian prod- 
ucts will be specified. Industry, not 
the Government, then will pick and 
choose among non-essentials. The 
simplicity of this scheme will be 
enjoyed exclusively by the Govern- 
ment, not by the producers. For 
example, it’s now thought that the 
ceilings will not be applied to the 
thousands of fabricators, that would 
involve too much policing. It’s eas- 
ier to make the metal producers re- 
sponsible. 

This loose method of control will 
give way later on to others, much 
more strict and precise, which will 
require building up a new bureau- 
cracy, and that hasn’t even been 
started. Fabricators and not just 
their suppliers will have to report. 
The Government will decide what 
civilian goods must be cut down. It’s 
the WPB all over again. But all that 
will probably be next year, not this. 
The earliest taste of controls, it’s 
said, will give management greater 
discretion than it wants. 


Metal producing companies are 
getting nervous over the delays in 
controls. They've been refusing 
steel to old customers in order to sup- 
ply the military; some of these cus- 
tomers have been sued and may sue 
their suppliers. The control bill cuts 
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across contracts, releasing a supplier 
who fails to deliver if he’s been pre- 
vented by military priority. 


From the questions Washington 
correspondents have been getting 
from their editors, which match those 
coming to Congressmen and to offi- 
cials, it’s easy to see that the coun- 
try expects things much faster than 
they will happen. The spurt of 
hoarding in July and August, for in- 
stance, was surely premature; this is 
to be seen from the pick-up since in 
wholesale and retail inventories. The 
Government isn’t yet doing the things 
that people suppose. 

A reporter for a grocery trade 
journal, for instance, gets queries 
about when red-points will be intro- 
duced, when prices will be fixed and 
as of what date. At Agriculture, 
where all this may some time be 
done, there’s nothing more than 
lunch-table conversation on the sub- 
ject, and no longer much of that. The 
farm supply is too large, though here 
and there may be some question about 
fabricating capacity, e.g., sugar refin- 
ing. Military food purchases for the 
time being can be absorbed, it’s said. 

The same kinds of questions come 
in from every business. Trade paper 
editors also think that military buy- 
ing is closer than facts indicate. 
General, as well as business corre- 
spondents, tell the same story. City 
editors are hearing stories that instal- 
lations, camps and depots are being 
reopened ; most of the time this isn’t 
the case. It’s a slow war. 


Experts think that the General 
Motors contract puts union leaders 
on the spot; with inflation coming, it 
provides one example of a union more 
or less prepared to ride it. If every 
union were to duplicate the GM con- 
tract it would accelerate the inflation. 
It’s said that some of the union lead- 










ers would feel more comfortable 
with early wage ceilings, despite their 
public statements opposing wage con- 
trols. 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
like other agencies, dislikes answer- 
ing what it calls “hypothetical ques- 
tions” ; it’s always said that things of 
this kind are decided “on the facts.” 
Just what facts, not already contained 
in the question, may be needed is 
never stated. Senator Johnson has 
been trying to get some rulings; he 
was successful on a few points but 
not on those that are most important. 
Evidently, FTC policies remain ob- 
scure despite Mr. Truman’s state- 
ment some time ago that it’s all clear. 

The case was mentioned of a com- 
pany that wanted to build a soda ash 
plant in Wyoming. It would have to 
ab.orb freight to Chicago and other 
markets in order to meet competition. 
In doing so, it might be “discriminat- 
ing” against local buyers; it couldn’t 
tell before-hand. The query, which 
after all had to be answered in ad- 
vance, was whether it could safely 
build the new plant. The Commis- 
sion can’t answer this question, which 
obviously is important to every new 
plant that’s built. 

Insofar as agencies are judicial, it’s 
natural that they should sidestep gen- 
eralizations. But they are also sup- 
posed to be legislative. Consequently, 
Congress wanted the FTC to state its 
policies. Policy statements are in- 
deed issued, but unfortunately they 
leave obscure exactly the points on 
which Congressmen get requests for 
information. In time, there almost 
certainly will be another basing-point 
bill. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

Pouring liquids from large into 
smaller containers, usually a hazard- 
ous job where acids and other chemi- 
cals are involved, is an easy task with 
a steel cradle built for the purpose 
by General Scientific Equipment 
Company—designed to accommodate 
five-gallon jugs, the gadget features a 
chain to hold the bottle in position 
when it’s tilted for pouring. . .. David 
E. Kennedy, Inc., offers a wax prod- 
uct which is said to help cut down 
the number of accidents from persons 
slipping on factory floors—known as 
Kengrip Wax, it won’t streak when 
applied and is not a dust collector... . 
Liquid wax coating added to the line 
manufactured by S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., will protect steel, brass, 
aluminum: and other metals against 
corrosion—it can be applied by spray, 
brush or dip... . A group of fungi- 
cides trade-named Cunilate, intro- 
duced recently by Scientific Oil Com- 
pounding Company, will help to pre- 
serve a variety of materials such as 
textiles, paper, leather, paint, etc.— 
permanent in effect, Cunilate is said 
to be non-toxic. . . . Metalized L822 
Lumarith, a Celanese acetate plastic 
film with numerous possibilities for 
use in many fields (packaging, orna- 
ment, costume, etc.) is being offered 
by several manufacturers as a tested, 
fire-resistant metalized material—it 
is available in a wide variety of colors. 


Grocery Products... 


For years Frenchmen have been 
producing mustard packaged in tubes 
instead of in jars as is popular here 
at home; now a Paris firm will try 
to market its tube-style package to 


American housewives—five types, 
ranging from a strong to a very weak 
flavored mustard, are being intro- 
duced by the processor, Maille S. A. 
.... Still in the test stage, Wrigley’s 
18-stick package of gum recently was 
introduced in the New York market 
—a foil-wax overwrap is being used 
for the new package to insure fresh- 
ness. . . . Minute Maid Corporation 
is testing consumer acceptance of a 
new coin-operated orange juice dis- 
pensing machine which releases a cup 
of juice for ten cents—in addition to 
this, the company is preparing to 
market a frozen grape juice sometime 
this fall as an addition to its present 
concentrates line... . H. J. Heinz 
Company has jumped on the band- 
wagon of firms offering single-service 
cans of foods with production of four 
such “buffet varieties’—the products 
cffered in this size are cooked maca- 
roni and spaghetti, chili con carne and 
baked beans. . . . On the West Coast, 
the Borden Company is marketing its 
premium grade milk in amber bottles 
following tests which indicate that 
this color enhances consumer recep- 
tion of the product—research also 
indicates that coloring provides ad- 
ditional protection for the riboflavin 
in the premium grade milk. 


Industrial . . . 


Production up as much as 50 per 
cent, virtually no rejects—this briefly 
is the record for a new mechanical 
metal drawing press (bearing a 
Twin-Power label) built by Hydrau- 
lic Press Manufacturing Company. 

. Speaking of power presses, E. 
W. Bliss Company has published a 
revised and enlarged edition of its 
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power press handbook—believed to 
be one of the most complete refer- 
ences ever prepared for the metal- 
working-press industry, the book's 
700 pages includes a 400-page section 
devoted to parts listing as well as 
operating and maintenance instruc- 
tions for the company’s equipment. 

. One man can lift one thou- 
sand pounds with less effort than it 
would take him to climb an average 
flight of stairs with a new hand chain 
hoist introduced by Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company—called the 
Load King, the new line of hoists in- 
cludes models in %, 1, 1% and 2-ton 
capacities. .. . So surprisingly simple 
in design that we wonder why it 
wasn’t thought of before this date, the 
Rollpin, a new product of Elastic 
Stop Nut Corporation of America, is 
an all-purpose pressed-fit pin to re- 
place conventional fastening pins, 
pivot or hinge pins, cotter keys, 
shafts and dowels—manufactured in 
13 sizes (for hole diameters from 
5/64-inch to %-inch), this cylindri- 
cal-shaped piece of metal has a slot 
paralleling the long axis of the hollow 
cylinder so that it can be driven into 
a hole smaller than the diameter of 
the pin itself. 


Photography . .. 

Some 25 advertising agencies have 
submitted their best color transparen- 
cies to Pavelle Color, Inc. for a spe- 
cial Pavelle Dye Transfer exhibit to 
be held at its plant in New York City 
on September 26—demonstrations of 
the dye transfer process will be given 
during the exhibition, which will fea- 
ture 16x20 inch prints of the agency 
transparencies. . . . A portable light- 
ing unit for movie or still camera pho- 
tographers provides for great flexibil- 
ity since the light source always fol- 
lows the camera in whichever direc 
tion it is pointed—latest such unit is 
the Top-Flight Fold-A-Lite which 1s 
being manufactured expressly for 
Penn Camera; it weighs only three 
pounds, folds together for storage and 
uses four reflector-type floodlamps. 
... Versatile is the word for the 
Varifile photo-copying machine with 
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easily interchangeable magazines ior 
either 70-mm, roll film (for 234 x 
34-inch negatives) or 35-mm. micro 
copy film—a product of Photographic 
Products, Inc., the unit features semi- 
automatic operation. . . . Designed es- 
pecially for salesmen who show sound 
motion pictures as a part of their 
work, a portable projector developed 
by the Gilbert Wilson Projector Cor- 
poration weighs only 20 pounds and 
is powered by batteries (with a 15- 
hour life) so that the operator doesn’t 
have to waste time stringing out wire 
to an electrical outlet—a continuous 
reel eliminates the need to re-wind 
or re-thread for each showing. 


Radio & Television... : 
Rek-O-Kut Company has _ an- 
nounced a continuously variable- 
speed turntable of broadcast quality 
which will play records at any speed 
irom 20 to 100 r.p.m. at 50 or 60 cy- 
cles AC—available in two models, it 
is being marketed in the popular- 
price range.... Marked improve- 
ment in the television reception of 
motion picture films is promised with 
the development of a new filter tech- 
nique by Kodak Research Labora- 
torles—transmission of films with the 
new technique is “like lifting a grey 
vel from movies on the TV 
screen” and is said to be especially 
significant in black-and-white televis- 
ing of color films. . . . Zenith Radio 
Corporation’s radio-TV console com- 
binations are now being made with a 
new record changer which can play 
at speeds from 10 to 85 r.p.m.—the 
turntable will handle records from 
seven to twelve inches in diameter. 
... Columbia Records, Inc., is now 
test-marketing a plan to enter the 45 
rp.m. field—Columbia, you will re- 
call, developed the 33% r.p.m. record. 


Textiles . . . 


If you’re in the textile business, 
you'll probably want to have handy a 
copy of the “1950 Textile Biblio- 
graphy” published in the August is- 
sue of Textile World and offered by 
them as a reprint at 25 cents—in ad- 
dition to listing references under 20 
headings, the 12-page directory in- 
cludes a list of publishers in the tex- 
tile field. . . . Another helpful publi- 
cation is the Dictionary of Textile 
Terms, published in England by Tex- 
tile Mercury, Ltd.—this is not ex- 
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clusively a publication of British 
terminology; rather it attempts to 
cover the field from a world-wide 
point of view. . . . Freiman Depart- 
ment Store has set out to get the 
portion of the trade that might ordi- 
narily be lost (because potential cus- 
tomers can’t get to its Ottawa store) 
by setting up a no-stock outlet which 
displays natural color pictures of the 
merchandise—by the flick of a dial, 
a picture of the item the customer is 
interested in is thrown upon a 27- 
inch square screen (projection is by 
Vitarama Corporation’s Vis-o-Mat- 
ic); after the selection is made, the 
order is teletyped to the Ottawa store 
and is filled the same day... . Na- 
tional Lead Company has announced 
to the trade a new product said to 
provide lasting flame-resistance to 
curtain materials such as organdy, 
marquisette and dotted swiss, as well 
as to drapery and upholstery mate- 
rials, duck and other fabrics—called 
Titanox-F R, the new product will be 
marketed as a solution. 


Odds & Ends... 


Latest gaine that is challenging the 
skill of the many thousands of per- 
sons who work the daily word puz- 
zles in their local papers is called 
Dictionary, Please!—combining skill 
and luck, the game is played by from 
two to eight persons with 350 ivory- 
plastic tiles (lettered in jade-green) ; 
distributor of the game kit is Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Company. . . . The 
oldest industry in Chester, Pa., the 
production of dyes, with a 115-year 
history, will gain a new lease on life 
in this industrial community with the 
reopening by American Dyewood 
Company of a newly-acquired Ches- 
ter plant... . New techniques which 
make it easier for milady to press 
ruffles, lace and the like reverse 
the conventional ironing procedure: 
instead of moving the iron over 
the fabric, the housewife moves 
the fabric across a stationary iron— 
it’s all done with the Pleat-Rite Stov- 
er Iron, a new gadget that clamps to 
any ironing board; manufacturer is 
Frank Meier, Inc. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 





















NEWMAN 
MEMORIALS 


Hand - tooled 
cast bronze 
Plaques, 
honor rolls uf 
and nameplates... . equal 
to the finest since 1882. 

FREE folders in celors; suggestions, 
estimates. WRITE US TODAY. 


Dept. Balaadul Me: 4en alse ee 
FW Cincinnati 3, Ohic | 














For quick and easy means 
of recording investment 
transactions, write for 
loose-leaf Security Record 
Booklet. No obligation 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 S La Salle St.. Cricago 90 35 Wall Street. New York 5 










































REYNOLDS 


METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
514% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been declared for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1950, 
payable October 2, 1950, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
September 20, 1950. 
A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable 
September 18, 1950, to holders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 8, 1950. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, August 24, 1950 

















HARD- 
BOUND 


BINDER 


especially designed for your 
REVISED 1950 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
graph Book—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped in gold (N. Y. City 
buyers add 2% or 3 cents for Sales Tax). 
Check or M.O. acceptable—Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfied. 
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The Money Market dent or by Congress. If the Federal 
Reserve wins, bond prices are in for 


a modest drop, but the danger of in. 
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& M A p S notes and bills yield more than 1% remain steady, but the purchasing P 
per cent. Notes, in fact, are return- =, of their interest and Principal 
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: ' insistence on the over-riding impor- 
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per cent the following week and 
1.285 per cent for the issue offered 
August 24. The last two figures 
represent new records by a wide mar- 


per cent on a Federal debt of $2579 pe 
billion adds $320 million annually tog 
the budget, but the people will save de 
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precedented advance in yields reflects 
deliberate Federal Reserve policy. So 
does the high market rate on notes, 
for the Open Market Committee, by e 
offering them to buyers at 1.3 per 
EDWARD WILLMS CoO. cent, has established the rate itself. Kennecott Copper W 
In effect, the Federal Reserve is in- | 
7 East 42nd Street viting holders of the maturing issues Continued from page 6 ch: 
New York 17, N. Y. not to exchange them for the new 
notes. It is ironic that in selling bills 
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5%% Cumulative Preference Convertible leases, safe in the knowledge that the an. an as made dis le 
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holders ef record at the close of business on Federal Reserve will have to bail it mc 
September 18, 1950. A regular quarterly a . : year except 1921, 1922 and 1933. In 
dividend of 25 cents a share and an extra out if other holders of maturing is- °. : be 
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en the ag eT Common Stock, payable sues do not make the exchange. ° ° an 
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at the close of business on September e outcome of this inter-agency . me 
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be in the neighborhood of $7.50 pe - 
B a share. Profits, which amounted 1 - 
Oil Investment Opportunity $1.50 per share in the first quarte " 
| and $1.99 per share in the April-Jum ‘a 
Well-known, established Texas independent oil producer with experi- en ee ‘1 
enced drilling and producing organization is over-loaded with leases dends have followed the rising eam’) 
and will assign approximately 11,000 acres in five well diversified ings pattern. Distributions amountel a 
drilling blocks in West Texas, New Mexico and Colorado for the to 75 cents in the first quarter; tht “ 
drilling of five immediate test wells at estimated cost of approxi- second quarter declaration was $1.00 im 
mately $450,000. Titles have been examined, locations have been and a dividend of $1.50 will be paig@ 
made, material and equipment is available and deal is ready to go. on September 23. the 
Although historically high at recetl 
Financial World, Box No. 613 prices in the neighborhood of 6% . 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C.-6 Kennecott’s common stock has attra 
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as a low cost producer, its assured 
high level of operations and profits 
over the medium term, and the 
stock’s satisfactory yield of over six 
per cent. 


Shipbuilders 





Concluded from page 14 


per cent from 1948-49 figures. Not 
only did the volume of repair work 
decline sharply last year; the ad- 
verse showing also reflected a strike 
in the company’s Brooklyn yards 
while the longshoremen’s strike in 
Hawaii adversely affected its West 
Coast activity. Pacific Ocean traffic, 
and ship repair work in consequence, 
was also reduced owing to the Com- 
munist conquest of China. 


Work in Progress 


For the other companies, future 
changes may not be as wide. Aided 
by diversification into other activi- 
ties, Newport News and Bath Iron 
Works did better last year than in 
1948. Shipbuilding contracts at 
Newport News have fallen off since, 
however, and ship conversion and 
tepair work also was less on June 30 
last than it was one year earlier. Some 
if not all of this will be replaced by 
reconditioning jobs such as work on 
the U. S. aircraft carrier Lake Cham- 
plain, which is being taken out of the 
mothball fleet. Bath Iron Works has 
been building three Navy destroyers 
and a PT boat in addition to its com- 
mercial business, which includes civil- 
ian craft, crushing machinery, and a 
special type of hammermill, which 
was added when the company bought 
Dixie Machinery Manufacturing 
early last May. Bath’s backlog, how- 
ever, declined from $60.3 million at 
June 30, 1949, to $43.8 million at 
June 30 last while first half earn- 
Ings sagged to 79 cents a share vs. 
$1.07 one year earlier. Since Navy 
plans are still obscured, the outlook 
for the rest of the year is -highly un- 
certain. Electric Boat is bound to 
Improve over the 13 cents a com- 
mon share reported for 1949 since 
that figure was after a non-recurring 
loss of $1.02. 

While no new shipbuilding pro- 
gram has yet emerged from the plan- 
hing stage, the Korean war is put- 
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ting more men to work on hitherto 
idle vessels and is placing more ships 
on the seas. The result should be 
a substantially increased volume of 
repair and rehabilitation business for 
companies equipped to do this sort of 
work, 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Seaboard Finance Company: 114,000 
shares of $1.35 convertible preferred 
stock. (Offered August 9 at $23.25 per 
share.) 

Granite City Steel Company: 99,446 
shares of common stock. (Offered Aug- 
ust 23 to warrant holders at $35 per 
share.) 

Tele-Tone Radio Corp.: 100,000 shares 
of Class A convertible stock ($10 par). 
(Offered August 23 at $10 per share; 
also, 135,000 shares of common stock at 
$5.50 per share.) 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany: $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
due 1985. Competitive bidding. 

Duquesne Light Company: $12,000,000 
first 234s due 1980. (Offered August 29 
at 102.375%.) 

Big Bear Markets of Michigan, Inc.: 
100,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered August 29 at $9 per share.) 


Dividend Meetings 
he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 


day or more, or may be postponed. 

September 7: Admiral Corp.; Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool; Corning Glass Works; 
Crystal Tissue; Cudahy Packing; Easy 
Washing Machine; General Telephone; 
International Minerals & Chemical; Locke 
Steel Chain; McQuay-Norris Mfg.; Na- 
tional Radiator; New England Gas & Elec- 
tric; L. S. Starrett; Sterling Drug; Sun 
Chemical; Udylite Corp.; United Stock- 
yards. 

September 8: American’ Crystal Sugar; 
Borg-Warner; Briggs Mfg.; E. L. Bruce; 
J. W. Carter; Electric Storage Battery; 
Ferro Enamel; Fuller Mfg.; General Elec- 
tric; General Tire & Rubber; Godchaux 
Sugars; Walter E. Heller & Co.; Lang- 
endorf United Bakeries; Mobile Gas Serv- 
ice; Montgomery Ward; Raytheon Mfg.; 
Sharp & Dohme; Square D Co. 

September 11: Ainsworth Mfg.: Anchor 
Hocking Glass; Barker Bros.; Bird Ma- 
chine; Bird & Son; Hussmann Refrigera- 
tor: New England Electric System; Prov- 
idence Gas; Richman Bros.; amo 
Co.; Simplex Paper; Stop & Shop; Wag- 
ner Baking. 

September 12: American Molasses; 
Bickford’s, Inc.; Island Creek Coal; Lion 
Oil; National Shirt Shops; Old Town Rib- 
bon & Carbon; Pond Creek Pocahontas; 
Procter & Gamble; Shaffer Stores; Tri- 
Continental Corp.; Western Electric. 

September 13: Atlantic Steel; Brillo 
Mfg.; Carolina Power & Light; Cream of 
Wheat; Felt & Tarrant; Hershey Choco- 
late; Lehman Corp.; New York & Hon- 
duras Rosario Mining; Pacific Gas & 
Electric; United Shoe Machinery. 





Rovan TYPEWRITER 
ComPany, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending October 31, 1950, has been 
declared payable October 15, 1950 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on October 2, 1950. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable October 15, 
1950, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on October 
2, 1950. 
August 30, 
1950 


D. H. COLLINS 


—— ROYAL—— 











MIDDLE 
SOUTH 
UTILITIES, 








DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 272¢ 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable October 2, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 8, 1950. 


H. F. SANDERS, 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 


August 25, 1950 

















THE TEXAS COMPANY 
192nd 


Consecutive Dividend 


A dividend of one dolla ($1.00) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared 
this day, payable on October 2, 
1950, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 
1, 1950. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 
Rosert FIsHER 
August 4, 1950 Treasurer 


—_—_——_—_——— 
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AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., August 30, 1950. 
Dividends of $150 per share on the Preferred and 60 
cents per share on the Common S 
Company were today declared payable October 2, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 7, 1950. Checks will be mailed. 


R. D. HARWOOD, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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REAL ESTATE 


INDIANA 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 
COUNTRY HOME OF DISTINCTION 
HILLTOP MANOR 


Live in great comfort in this eleven-room home 
magnificently appointed for living in a luxurious 
atmosphere of high style—the maximum in 
gracious living. Each room has a direct view of 
Lake Michigan, which it overlooks. It is located 
in the exclusive subdivision of Dune Acres, 
Indiana, one hour from Chicago downtown on 
the South Shore electric. Completely furnished— 
all main rooms in solid panelling with acoustical 
plaster ceilings, parquet floors. 42 feet of living 
room thermo pane glass, attached garage with 
radio contolled doors. Also. a two-car detached 
garage. Completely landscaped grounds with 
winding stone stairway. Private beach. Could 
not be duplicated for $150,000.00. Will sacrifice. 
Recently featured by one of Chicago’s leading 
newspapers. Shown 
dress all inquiries to 


LEO J. JOHNSTON 
1559 East 53rd Street Fairfax 4-5766 or 
Chicago 15, Mlinois Chesterton 5504 


NEW YORK 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


EXQUISITELY FURNISHED 
GEORGIAN BRICK COLONIAL 


Owner moving to Fla. must sell unusually attrac- 
tive residence, complete with custom-made furni- 
ture, baby grand piano, imported objets d’art, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, expensive wall papers, etc., 
center hall, gracious living room opening to ter- 
race and patio, sunporch, library, dining room, 
modern kitchen and breakfast room, 4 master bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, maid’s qtrs.; 2-car garage; will 
sacrifice, price $50,000, open to offer. 
41 Elizabeth St. Tel. Portchester 5-1678 


VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SHORE WATERFRONT ESTATE 


Approximately 30 acres, residence of Williams- 
burg, Va., architecture, 8 rooms, 2 baths, all 
modern conveniences, other necessary outbuildings. 
A BEAUTY. 

Also listings of large and 4 waterfront, 
inland properties and shooting shor 

OPEN WEEK-ENDS AND HOLIDAYS 


0. W. SPICER 
314 Goldsborough St., Easton, Md. 
Telephone 1058 
Associated with J. Howard Anthony 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BEST, SAFEST BUY ON MARKET 


In country—out of war danger—200 acres pecans 
—z200 acres peaches—75% on high ridges, good 
crops when others short. Total 1960 acres, can 
add cattle, 3 good money crops. Equipment— 
packing house, trucks—tractors—14 tenant houses. 
This worth $110,000. Trained labor—pecans live 
150 yrs. Farm soon pay for itself—annual crops 
$70,000 to $110,000, for generations not a dollar 
then invested. No children or not sell. Ideal for 
one—or small group. Owner live near, aid buyer 
farm operation. Low price $325,000. One-third 
cash, two payments; can use good desirable rental 
property, not old—this up to one-third if wanted, 
nce mtg.—or but little, one-third terms farm pay. 
For right deal soon, will give buyer $25,000; 
nut crop. More cash less farm price, 6% sales fee. 
No equal. A. D. Williams, Owner, Yatesville, Ga. 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR GARAGE 
& BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Two rooms—2000 sq. ft. connecting stock 
rooms—storage space and office. Oil burner 
hot water heat. 1%75-ft. frontage, includ- 
ing 75-ft. parking lot. Suitable for light 
manufacturing, garage, or for store. (This 
town is badly in need of a good grocery 
store. There is only one here now.) 


H. L. Sanders, Deansboro, N. Y. 








by appointment only. 





























CORPORATE EARNINGS 














NEW BRAUNFELS, TEXAS 
Mercantile building, laundry, cafe, tourist court 
and potato chip business. Reasonably priced. 

NOWOTNY INSURANCE AGENCY 
Realtors 
150 N. Seguin St. P. O. Box 812 
New Braunfels. Texas 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
12 Months to July 31 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p$49.85 p$40.37 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.60 1.51 
Calif. Oregon Pwr....... 2.19 3.10 
Calif. Water Serv.,....... 2.62 2.73 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt....... 3.10 3.61 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 1.02 0.61 
Conn. 14 & Part..... «ss. 3.80 3.59 
Detroit Edison .......... 2.10 1.83 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso. D0.03 2.68 
Florida Pwr. & Lt........ 2.47 rn 
Georgia Power .......... p23.66 pl9.61 
Houston Light’g & Pwr... 4.58 3.46 
Illinois Power ........... 3.05 3.37 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr.... 1.36 1.25 
Iowa Public Serv......... 2.33 2.04 
Kansas Gas & Elec...... 3.47 3.07 
New Eng. Gas& El. Assn. 1.45 1.53 
Ohio Edison. ....««.....- 3.18 2.81 
Portland Gen. Electric... 2.74 1.73 
Tide Water Pwr......... 1.09 0.91 
Wieboldt Stores ......... 1.02 2.51 
9 Months to July 31 
I occas he ahs yt 3.10 
DON GI wn ctcccicness 1.54 1.06 
Exchange Buffet ........ D0.03 D001 
General Plywood ........ 0.48 D071 
SL are rrr 2.15 188 
Lakey Fdry. & Mch...... 0.50 1.52 
Minneapolis-Moline ..... 3.75 5.07 
Oliver CORR. 5 ccc cesses. 4.00 4.99 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 8.48 8.70 
7 Months to July 31 
Alabama Pwr. .......... p18.88  p18.53 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 8.91 6.13 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 9.28 9.95 
Caterpillar Tractor ...... 4.89 2.77 
Central Illinois Lt........ 3.12 3.02 
Cincinnati Street Ry...... 0.01 0.69 
Consumers Power ....... 2.05 1.66 
4 ge Se ear 2.02 0.26 
Great Northern Ry....... pD0.96 pl.76 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 1.47 1.44 
Illinois Terminal R. R.... 0.52 0.73 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.54 1.19 
Int'l Rys. Cent. Amer..... 1.26 0.66 
Lehigh Valley R. R....... 0.67. D0.20 
Maine Central .......... 3.61 5.48 
ie ge ee 0.11 0.29 
NM. ¥.: Cae @ Ot L....... 28.74 24.86 
Norfolk & Western Ry... 2.16 2.39 
Northeast Airlines ...... D0.30 D0.08 
Pennsylvania R. R....... 0.76 0.45 
Tetes @ Piteie.......... 6.78 5.36 
eh Poe. @ 1t.......... 2.85 2.66 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr... 1.09 0.97 
Viegmton Ry. ........... 1.73 1.57 
Western Maryland Ry.... 3.30 3.68 
6 Months to July 31 
Angerman Co. .......... 0.21 0.42 
I ne 1.08 1.11 
Franklin Simon ......... Diili DLR 
Green (H. L.) Co........ 1.26 1.35 
PEE Sk aia nantes eens 1.34 1.27 
Interstate Dept. Stores... 1.14 0.64 
Stix, Baer & Fuller...... 1.24 0.55 
3 Months to July 31 
Austin, Nichols & Co..... 0.33 Shs 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.22 0.21 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 1.69 0.93 
Kropp Pore: ...5..5..5.'.. 0.20 D0.08 
Peabody Coal ...:....... 0.28 D0.28 
Thompson-Starrett ...... D0.21 0.14 
6 Months to July 29 
2 att. Se eee 5.89 3.07 
Federated Dept. Stores... 2.05 1.45 





EARNED PER SHARE 































































































































































ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 
28 Weeks to July 15 —_ 
Foremost Dairies ........ $1.16 $1.65 
errs © 3.60 3.49 Sc 
Tilo ROOKKE ..c.0ds0ss 0.38 0.20 
36 Weeks to July8 ik 
Se ene 2.33 8.84 P 
6 Months to July2 
Arvin Industries ........ 1.86 1.07 
Brown Rubber .......... 1.58 1.86 
Dan River Mills ........ 1.74 0.91 ee 
12 Months to June 30 ot 
Acme Electric ........... 0.63 0.17 call 
Sh, . 0.38 0.94 BM in 
Baldwin Rubber ......... 3.67 2.17 
Chase Candy ............ D134 «D154 
Cons. Elec. & Gas....... p45.36 33.59 BM pre 
OD ck dsivnnceuns ens D198 D078 cha 
Imperial Paper & Color.. 1.96 1.87 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.06 2.30 ge ua 
Manhattan Shirt ........ 2.43 D034 HH ele 
McKesson & Robbins..... 4.53 490 BB hin 
Michigan Sugar ......... 0.41 D011 ses 
Pepperell Mfg. .......... 9.10 11.30 fy Pir 
I, oc coccinea 2.45 4.11 was 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr.... 2.02 2.06 bre 
a rr 1.24 1.23 “ 
Starrett (1... 5.) Co....... 3.18 5.47 fe We 
Terrepeem Ce. .......... 329 3.15 BB ret 
Va.-Carolina Chem. ..... 3.53 4.88 Sa 
11 Months to June 30 ' 
Acme Industries ......... 0.25 D014 wey 
9 Months to June 30 reti 
Bendix Aviation ......... 5.71 2.34 HB Th, 
6 Months to June 30 , 
Amer. Export Lines...... 0.45 2.83 
Amer. Smelting & Rfg.. 4.20 3.28 ‘ 
Aro Equipment ......... 0.33 0.21 BB ry, 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1.66 1.95 
Chicago Yellow Cab..... 0.96 1.03 gm Wa 
Te? eee 3.93 3.85 BB Cre 
te, er 1.25 1.46 = 
Doernbecher Mfg. ....... 0.13 D0.38 
Electrographic Corp...... 1.18 1.32 Ba gi 
a rr 0.17 0.06 HB the 
Field & Stream Publishing 1.40 1.17 th 
General Acceptance ..... 0.66 0.48 € 
Glen Alden Coal......... 0.74 0.96 Ma f: 
Hercules Motor ......... 0.24 1.64 BB im 
Hilton Hotels . i224... 1.33 1.16 h 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria... 183 1.40 9% 
Hudson Motor Car ...... 3.43 3.11 BB opi 
Kansas City Pub. Serv.... D115 D0.56 Hi), 
N. Y. Ontario & West..... D2.01 D1. 
Powdrell & Alexander... 0.12 D0.37 BePre 
SE ete ee 0.05 D058 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 1.59 1.95 
Teles GOON og iig'st ances 0.16 D1.02 
Unexcelled Chemical..... D0.26 §=D0.11 
24 Weeks to June 17 
Safeway Stores ......... 2.19 2.53 
12 Months to May 31 
Arcady Farms Milling. . 2.66 2.38 
DS PE. cixecinecbeees 0.95 1.00 
Central Telephone ....... 1.63 sees 
Colorado Milling & Elev.. 1.04 2.77 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 4.05 4.62 
Nat’l Mallinson Fabrics.. 2.16 D1.10 
ait Fa nds FHK NA s dean 2.62 1.73 
Standard-Thomson ...... 1.04 1.02 
Stokely-Van Camp ...... 63 2.34 


Superior Oil 


General Instrument 


Oppenheim, Collins 


oeeeee 


1 
9 Months to May 31 
12.94 
3 Months to May 31 
D0.39 
3 Months to April 30 
0.40 D0. a 


0.53 


p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Schram's resignation no surprise to Wall Street—Turn- 


pike Commission prints historical tract to sell bonds 


mil Schram’s decision to leave his 

$100,000 a year job as president 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
came as no surprise to the inner circle 
in Wall Street. He impaired his 
health barnstorming the country to 
preach the new doctrine of the Ex- 
change and popularize it with the 
masses. That is why the -wiser 
element among the Old Guard hired 
him away from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. While Schram 
was in Florida recuperating from his 
breakdown, a purge was going on at 
Wall and Broad streets. When he 
returned last winter, the reins were 
in other hands. Acceptance of a five- 
year pension of $25,000 annually and 
retirement to his farm seemed logical. 
That is what Schram is doing. 


There are elements in the Stock 
Exchange who feel that the economy 
wave has been carried too far. Bill 
Craig, a former financial district 
newspaperman, is credited with doing 
agood job of public relations through 
the Stock Exchange Bulletin. So 
the Bulletin has been preserved at 
a fraction of what it has cost for a 
similar amount of gospel spreading in 
other directions. A strong body of 
opinion in the Exchange membership 
leans toward continuance of the paid 
president idea. 


Authorities set up to construct 
and operate facilities backed by toll 
revenues float tax-exempt bonds. 
They are not required to register their 
bond issues under the Securities Act. 
They are not bound, therefore, by the 
iull-disclosure provisions of the Act. 
So, the handsome factual brochure 
Just put out by the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission, issuer of the 
Crearniest of the revenue bond issues, 
ent much further than was neces- 
sary in the matter of full disclosure. 

his expensively printed booklet ac- 
ually went back five hundred million 
tars to give the reader ample back- 
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ground. It took that long for the 
area now known as Pennsylvania to 
develop the natural resources that 
have made the Commonwealth great 
industrially. It would have been a 
complete enough disclosure if the 
Commission had started with Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt’s attempt to worry 
the Pennsylvania Railroad by cutting 
a swath from Pittsburgh to Harris- 
burg to form a railroad right of way 
that was to be followed a half cen- 
tury later by the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. 


The Duquesne Light Company 
bond sale in the final week of Aug- 
ust might be cited, security men re- 
marked, as evidence in the pending 
anti-trust suit against investment 
bankers, that underwriters function 
only when the cards are stacked in 
their favor. Eight groups submitted 
bids and the award went to neither of 
the two leading firms which are ac- 
cused of having, in the old days, 
monopolized the financing business. 
This particular issue is cited because 
it was the first offering of high grade 
bonds to follow the open rupture be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve in the matter of interest 
rates. That rift disturbed the Gov- 
ernment bond market as it had not 
been disturbed in years. And the 
market for Treasury bonds is the base 
of the whole bond market pyramid. 
At the moment it does not look as if 
the Federal Reserve, responsible as 
it is for regulation of credit, will back 
away from its position. 


It may be just wishful thinking, 
but there is a feeling that defendants 
in the multitude of pending anti-trust 
suits will not be hard pressed while 
the Government is putting emphasis 
on military preparedness. Some, like 
the 17 investment banking firms, 
would be better pleased if the De- 
partment of Justice moved for a 
showdown. The major expense of 


A quarterly dividend of 
40c a share, plus an extra 
dividend of 5c a share, 
has been declared on the 
common stock of this 
company, payable on 
October 2, 1950, to share- 
holders of record Septem- 


ber 6, 1950. 

E. H. Volwiler, President 
August 24, 1950 

ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical 
Chemists + North Chicago, Illinois 


iy 





(CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on August 22, 1950 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock; a 
quarterly dividend of $0.20 per 
share and an extra dividend of 
$0.10 per share on the Common 
Stock; all payable October 1, 
1950 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Septem- 
ber 15, 1950. Transfer books will 
not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 
Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 








I B M INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 142nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 9, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 18, 1950. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks pre- 
pared on IBM Electric Punched Card Account- 
ing Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
June 27, 1950 








their defense has already been in- 
curred. 


The U. S. Supreme Court sus- 
tained a lower court in its refusal to 
change the scene of the duPont anti- 
trust suit from Chicago to Wilming- 
ton for the convenience of the defend- 
ants. That gave the investment bank- 
ers something to be thankful for. 
Their suit will be tried only a taxi 
ride away from the lawyers’ and 
witnesses’ offices. 
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The Exhibit of the 
Best Annual Reports 
for 1949 
Qualifying for the 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 
Will Be Displayed in 
the Following Cities: 


CHICAGO 


Display of 300 Best Reports 


McCormick & Henderson, Inc. 
650 West Washington Boulevard 
Sept. 21-29—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 
Lincoln Printing & 
Engraving Co. 

The Union League Club 
Oct. 2-6-—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Accounting Conference 
United States 
Independent Telephone 


Association 


Hotel Stevens 
Oct. $—10 to 12 A.M. 


NEW YORK 


Exhibit of Stockholder Relations 
Literature and 100 Best Reports 
Lincoln Printing Company 
130 Cedar Street 
Oct. 9-13—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Display of 300 Best Reports 
The Sorg Printing Co., Inc. 


80 South Street, near John Street 
Oct. 20-Nov. 3—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Graphic Arts Gallery of 
The Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue at W. 34th Street 
Oct. 27-Nov. 30—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Exhibit of Merit Award and Oscar 
Winning Annual Reports 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Annual Awards Banquet 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 
Seventh Avenue at W. 33rd Street 
Oct. 30—6 to 9 P.M. 


PITTSBURGH 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


610 Wood Street 
Nov. 6-10—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Display of 100 Best Reports 
Franklin Printing Company 


23rd and Chestnut Streets 
Nov. 13-30—10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 











Dividend Changes 


Allied Chemical & Dye: Voted a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents on the new 
common payable September 20 to stock 
of record September 8. This payment is 
equivalent to $2 paid on the old stock 
which was split four-for-one. Previous 
payments on the old stock this year 
were $2 in March and a similar amount 
in June. 

American Power & Light: Voted a 
dividend of 24 cents payable October 2 
to stockholders of record September 5. 
An initial dividend of 10 cents was paid 
on July 1. 

Black & Decker: An extra of $1 plus 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents will be paid September 26 to 
stockholders of record September 12. 


Bridgeport Brass: The common stock 
dividend was resumed with the declara- 
tion of 25 cents a share payable Sep- 
tember 28 to stock of record September 
14. The last ptevious dividend was 15 
cents paid March 31, 1949. 

Calumet & Hecla: Voted a dividend of 
20 cents on the common payable Sep- 
tember 21 to holders of record Septem- 
ber 5. Previously, a 10-cent payment 
was made in June, the first disbursement 
since 1948. 

Certain-Teed Products: Declared an 
extra of 25 cents and the usual quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents on the common, 
both payable September 15 to holders 
of record September 8. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze: On Sep- 
tember 12 common stockholders will re- 
ceive an extra of 30 cents and a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents. September 
2 has been designated as the stock of 
record date. Company paid 40 cents in 
June and March. 

Climax Molybdenum: Stockholders of 
record September 15 will receive on 
September 29 a quarterly dividend of 
10 cents plus an extra of 25 cents. The 
previous payments so far this year were 
10 cents each in June and March. 

Doehler-Jarvis: Declared an extra of 
25 cents and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents on the common, both 
payable September 26 to stock of record 
September 8. The previous and only 
ae last year was 50 cents in Decem- 

er. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel: Voted $1.50 on 
the 6 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
which is in arrears, payable October 1 
to stockholders of record September 11. 
A like amount was paid on July 1. 

Foster-Wheeler: Voted an extra of $1 
plus a quarterly dividend of 50 cents on 
the common, both to be paid on October 
2 to stock of record September 8. On 
April 1 a like extra was paid. 

Francisco Sugar: Voted a dividend of 
$2.50 payable September 29 to stock- 
holders of record September 15. The 
previous payments were 50 cents on 
September 30, 1949, and $1.50 on Octo- 
ber 1, 1948. 

General Railway Signal: A quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents and an extra of 45 
cents on the common, both are payable 
September 27 to stockholders of record 
September 5. A 25-cent payment was 
made in previous quarters. 

Greenfield Tap & Die: Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 40 cents plus an 


extra of 20 cents on the common, both 
payable September 21 to stock of record 
September 11. Company has been pay. 
ing 30 cents quarterly. 

Holland Furnace: Ordered a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents plus an 
extra of 50 cents on the common, both 
payable September 30 to stock of record 
September 15. The only extra last year 
was a 75-cent payment in December. 

International Salt: Stockholders of 
record September 7 will receive a divj- 
dend of $1.25 on the common stock pay- 
able September 27; 75 cents was paid 
in each of the first two quarters. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford: Declared an in- 
itial dividend of $1 on the new $10 par 
common stock payable September 11 to 
stock of record September 1. This js 
equivalent to $2 on the old no par stock 
which has been split 2-for-l1 and on 
which payments of $1 each were made 
June 10 and March 10. 

McKesson & Robbins: A special divi- 
dend of 25 cents and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 60 cents will be paid 
September 15 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mathieson Chemical: Ordered a divi- 
dend of 37% cents on the new common 
payable September 30 to stock of record 
September 5. This is equivalent to 75 
cents on the old common which was 
split 2-for-1. 

Nash-Kelvinator: Voted a special divi- 
dend of 50 cents plus the regular quar- 
terly of 50 cents on the common, both 
to be paid on September 22 to stock- 
holders of record September 5 


National Steel: Voted a dividend of 
75 cents on the common payable Sep- 
tember 13 to holders of record August 
31. A dividend of 60 cents was paid on 
June 13 following a 3-for-1 split. 


Ruberoid: Stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 8 will receive a dividend of 7 
cents payable September 25. 50 cents 
was paid in each of the two preceding 
quarters. 

Servel: Ordered a dividend of 25 cent 
on the common payable September 2 
to stockholders of record September § 
This is the only payment thus far this 
year. Last year the company paid 
single dividend of 30 cents in December 

Sharon Steel: Ordered a 50 per cet 
common stock dividend and a quarter! 
dividend of 75 cents, both payable Sep 
tember 29 to stockholders of record 
September 15. 


Shell Oil: Voted a quarterly divident 
of 75 cents on the common, payable 
September 29 to stockholders of recor 
September 13; 50-cent payments wet 
made in previous quarters. 

Timken Detroit Axle: Ordered a divi 
dend of 50 cents on the common payable 
September 20 to stock of record Septem 
ber 8. Three 25-cent payments wet 
made previously. 


Union Bag & Paper: Voted an ext 
dividend of 50 cents and the regu 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents, both pay 
able September 15 to stock of recof 
September 8. Last year the company 4 
clared additional payments of 25 cet 
each in March and December. 


L. A. Young Spring: Stockholders ° 
record September 1 will receive ti 
usual 25 cent payment plus an extra 0 
$1 on the common, both payable Sef 
tember 15. The company paid 75 cent 
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additional in each of the three preceding 
quarters and 50 cents extra in Septem- 
ber 1949. 

& 


Social Security 





ae 


Concluded from page 10 


ff he continues working until mid- 
1952 it will rise to $80. If he is mar- 
tied and his wife is 65 or over, all 
these amounts would be 50 per cent 
higher ; a widow over 65 with no chil- 
dren under 18 would receive three- 
fourths of the basic benefit. Survivors’ 
benefits paid to a widow with two 
small children in the cases cited would 
be respectively $79.80, $137 and $150. 

These sums are big enough to de- 
serve thorough consideration by those 
planning for their retirement or set- 
ting up a program of financial protec- 
tion for their dependents in case of 
death. They are of particular interest 
to investors for two reasons. Retired 
persons are entitled to them regard- 
less of the amount of their interest 
or dividend income, whereas an indi- 
vidual with no earnings from invest- 
ments who seeks to supplement his 
Social Security benefits by working 
is likely to forfeit these benefits alto- 
gether until he is 75. Furthermore, 
payments under the program are now 
large enough to permit many small 
investors to get along comfortably on 
Social Security plus investment in- 
ome who may formerly have been 
smorced to continue working and fore- 
0 their benefits. 


ax-Free Benefits 


Retirement benefits of $80 month- 
y for a single person and $120 for a 
arried couple will hardly support 
yone in luxury today ; annuities, in- 
estments or other savings will still 
be needed. But these benefits are 
ax-free; anyone in the 50 per cent 
ncome tax bracket would need $64,- 
X00 of corporate or other taxable 
Heonds yielding three per cent in 
brder to obtain a monthly income of 
80 after taxes, and $96,000 to pro- 
ide $120. An immediate annuity 
baying $80 monthly for life would 
ost a man aged 65 about $12,726; 
parate annuities bought by a man 
ind wife both aged 65 in amounts 
uficient to provide maximum Social 
pecurity retirement benefits would 
ost them a total of $20,220 assuming 
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the wife will die first and $20,785 if 
it be assumed that the husband will 
die first. Thus, Social Security 
benefits are by no means negligible. 


Drug Field 





Concluded from page 11 


products, principally for cardiac and 
respiratory ailments. The shares of 
this 62-year old enterprise were 
brought to the market last February 
at $38 a share and are now quoted 
over-the-counter at well above the 
offering price. Although unseasoned, 
this issue is moderately priced in rela- 
tion to recent earnings and the com- 
pany has just raised its quarterly 
dividend to 60 cents a share; other 
drug companies which have increased 
their dividends this year include 
American Cyanamid, Parke, Davis, 
Sharp & Dohme and Squibb. 
Apprehension as to the possible ef- 
fect of an excess profits tax on earn- 
ings seems to be the major cause of 
recent market weakness in the drug 
group, one of those hardest hit mar- 
ketwise by the Korean outbreak. 
While calculation of such a tax on 
the basis of invested capital would 
affect the industry severely, most 
companies would unquestionably 
adopt the average earnings method 
for computing their EPT credit. 
Moreover, in the postwar years— 
the most likely base period in a new 
EPT—most drug companies have 
shown fairly high historical earnings. 
A full-scale war, in which the 


‘Government assumed the role of the 


industry’s biggest customer, would 
mean a changed emphasis on the 
products being turned out and also 
lower profit margins. But unlike 
many other industries, no major con- 
version problems would have to be 
dealt with and research activities 
would certainly not be stopped and 
might even be stepped up. It will be 
recalled that during World War II 
Merck, Pfizer and Squibb pooled 
their efforts and succeeded in trans- 
forming penicillin from a laboratory 
curiosity to one of the most common 
germ killers. A comparable emer- 
gency would bar immediate profits 
from such laboratory work, but the 
growth feature of drug equities still 
has attraction for the long term. 





ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 169 
August 24, 1950. 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50¢) per 
share on its capital stock of the 
par value of $50 per share, pay- 
able September 29, 1950, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 
5, 1950. 


Cc. EARLE MORAN 
Secretary and Treasure: 
25 Broadway. New York 4, N. Y. 




















C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 11, 
1950. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
August 24, 1950. 


( \) 

















83rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c per share, payable September 30 
~~ to stock of record September 15, 1950 


WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa 

















MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents (25c) on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable October 4, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 20, 1950. 


T. Russ Hill, President 














Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


August 29, 1950 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 118 
of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able September 20, 1950, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 8, 1950. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
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Arnold Constable Corporation Continental-Diamond Fibre Company an 
D 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, to consolidate Arnold Constable & Co., Inc. (ACC) Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, acquiring businesses organized in 1906 and (CDH) \lde 
(established 1825) and M. I. Stewart & Co., Inc. ffice: Fifth Avenue 1909. Office: 70 South Chapel Street, Newark, Delaware. Annual meet- ‘ 
& 40th St., New York, N. ¥. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. ing: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: About 3,700. D 
Number of stockholders: About 2,000. ee All 
Rags, Capitalization: ‘ € 
nes seg Rennie Searan HME oso hic a'viete cave duns OHA a RAR SS ee Henne Teeaatine Semes ; 8893. ooo Hm Alli 
SN SS I sf Sc Gs init ws hfe Ae cm Woh 8 GBT YO a elk Aca ee ts Dea wp esc eg ad ae a emia) RR TE BEE iss o:nise wa COR we 6 pw See ON eln tae bees HAS pes nes ORO 59,359 shs ° 
eran ee ee ciara ” Alli 
, ARS *4% debentures, convertible into stock at $14 per share. Am 
*Management and associates own 58%. Am 
Business: Manufactures laminated phenolic plastics, vul- @ A". 


Business: Operates a large Fifth Avenue department store 
in New York City, specializing in medium and higher priced 
clothing: this unit was originally established in 1825. Also 
operates three branch stores in New Rochelle, N. Y., Hemp- 
stead, L. I., and Hackensack, N. J. 

Management: Has had long experience in this field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, January 31, 
1950, $4.4 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.2 million. Book value of stock, $22.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Modernization of retail outlets and opening of 
suburban branches are constructive factors, but volume in 
company’s higher-priced merchandise lines will probably be 
sensitive to any decline in consumer purchasing power. 

Comment: Shares are an average merchandising issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Jan. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.00 $1.12 $1.10 $1.30 *$3.17 $2.74 $2.84 $2.39 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid - $0.75 $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 $1.00 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 
Rene were 8% 10% 12% 295% 363% 19 18% 16% 
SE cusece ganas eons 5% 6% 9% 11% 18% 14 13% 13% 


*After $0.44 inventory reserve. 





The Flintkote Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Massachusetts, as successor to a company established (FO) 
in 1901. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Annual meet- 

ing: Fourth Wednesday in March at 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 400; common, 

13,000. 

Capitalization: 

Ra BO NE ig ass oda ated wa Wesn hice 6s eaiges hoe seen beesabeoatee *$5,850,000 
Ser Oreen MUO ER UR ERD RED oi 6 gc nein sce aecnecasass aweekneeccuie 91,000 shs 
SIR IK A IS 65 bosch Son Guan oe ab 0S 5o-renkaoosbensaxaweneeee 1,260,435 shs 


*Notes payable. ?fCallable at $107 for sinking fund; otherwise at $108 through 
March 15, 1955, $107 thereafter. 


Business: Manufactures or sells asphalt and asbestos- 
cement roofings and sidings; asphalt, felt and rubber prod- 
ucts for industrial and automotive uses; marine and railroad 
cements, adhesives, etc., insulating wool, container boards 
and containers. Derives additional income from licensing 
patents owned or controlled and distributes certain Fiberglas 
products of Owens-Corning. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $23.2 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $8.5 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $10.7 million. Book value of common stock, 
$32.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1927-30, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Despite current construction boom, maintenance 
demand continues to be more important to over-all opera- 
tions than new building. Industrial products hold significant 
growth potentialities. , 

Comment: Preferred and common have semi-investment 
characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share... *$1.51 *$1.39 $1.33 $2.82 $6.27 $5.86 $4.33 $2.33 
Dividends paid .... 0.90 0.90 0.90 1.25 1.50 3.00 2.50 1.50 
PI sasaxaKenctes 22% 26% 38% 46% 39% 4254 31% 33% 
TOW, Siskeucessscus 1552 18% 23% 2542 24 28% 21% 22% 


*Includes postwar refund; $0.29 in 1943, and $0.30 in 1944. 728 weeks to July 15 


vs. $1.71 in same 1949 period 
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canized fibre, laminated phenolic and bonded mica products, i A". 
used primarily by the electrical, radio, railway equipment, Am. 
and automotive industries. Trade names include Dilecto, Am 


Celoron, Diamond Vulcanized Fibre, Vulcoid, Micabond and D 
through a 70%-owned subsidiary, Haveg. 
Arn 


Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, @ \ 
1949, $5.0 million; ratio, 6.2-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $225,585. Book value of stock, $18.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-31; 1935-37; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Operating results will continue to reflect trends 
in the principal industries served, although diversification of 
markets is a constructive longer term factor. 

Comment: Stock is an average business cycle speculation. 












































EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 















































Earned per share.. *$1.28 $0.84 $0.76 7$1.04 $2.06 $1.88 $1.13 $30.84 
Dividends paid .... 0.85 0.50 0.40 0.10 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.45 
WR bss asouecwace 15% 13% 17% 18% 13% 13% 9% 10% 
MAW. ass knsewees cas 7 10 10% 8% 9 84 6% 8 




















*Adjusted for renegotiation. +Revised to include Canadian subsidiary. §Six months 


to June 30 vs. $0.64 in same 1949 period. 

















Copperweld Steel Company 












































Incorporated: 1915, Pennsylvania. Office: Glassport, Pa. New York office: (COS) 
117 Liberty Street. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in April. Number 

of stockholders (March 1, 1950): Preferred, 493; common, B. 

Capitalization: 

ee PRR eer ee eer er Peer ere rr ne Ter ee ee None 
*Preferred stock [. cum. _ WE ink sors cdewerso rae ciésepewarer sarees 24,320 shs 
Re Se. eee rr en ry ee ar eer reer 514,864 shs 





*Callable at $52.50. 

















Business: Produces copper-covered steel wire, rods and 
other products, trade marked Copperweld, used chiefly by 
electric utilities, railroads, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies; also produces copper and bronze wire and Aristoloy 
electric furnace steels. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $9.0 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $1.1 million: 
U. S. Gov’ts, $400,000; inventories, $7.7 million. Book value 
of common stock, $27.97 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1930-31 and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Longer term prospects for wire business, mail 
source of income, are clouded by increasing competition 
from aluminum. Steel division is relatively unprofitable, 
reflecting declining demand for carbon steel. 


Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; commo! 
stock is speculative. 




















































































































EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 









































Earned per share... $1.85 $1.62 $1.31 *$0.69 $2.85 $9.54 +$3.24 $1.) 
Dividends paid ... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 2.70 2.20 0.3 
oe eee ae 15 18% 19% 2% 17% 21% #=$.19% 11% 
RE CE 9% 10% 12% 12% 12% 18 12 14% 



































Before $2.33 inventory and contingency i 
§Six months to June 30 vs. $23 
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*Includes $0.43 extraordinary credits. 
serves. tIncludes $0.76 life insurance proceeds. 
in same 1949 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





— 


Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 


Company 


Abbott Laboratories. . .Q40c 
Do . 
Aldens, Inc. .......- O37 Yc 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06% 
Allen Industries Q20c 
Allied Chem. & Dye. ..Q50c 
Allied Int’l Invest....... 10c 
Amalgamated Sugar. ..Q25c 
Am. Bosch Q 
Am. Home Products. .M10c 


Am. Locomotive ......- 25c 
Am: Powet @ 6. <<. 5 24c 
Se eee 60c 

Do OF Wis es .6% Q$1.50 


Anaconda Copper M..... 50 
Arnold Constable ...Q12%c 
Atlantic City El....... Q30c 
Automatic Steel Prod...10c 


Babcock & Wilcox..... QO$l 
Barber Oil QO5 

Beau Brummel Ties.Q12%c 
Bell Tel. (Canada) . .*Q50c 


Bendix Aviation ..... O75c 
De: cadduisnas shaenead E$1 
Black & Decker Mig.. .Q5Uc 
Oe cacticnwt Wie neewes E$1 
Schack (38. ©.) 2.65.00 $1 
Bond Stoves cscs esses 25c 
Bridgeport Brass ...... 25c 
Bristol Brass ........ Q30c 
a eee E30c 
Bulova Watch ....... Q75c 
Calumet & Hecla ...... 20¢ 
Can. Dry Ginger Ale. .Q20c 
BY cigs ease wave wieperake E10c 
Do $4.25 gf....-. Q$1.06%4 
Capital Transit ......... $1 


Carey, Baxter & Ken..Q25c 
Celanese Corp. 


i) Serre Q$1.1834 
hp - ere Q$1.75 
Certain-teed Prod.....Q25c 
OM scamiar cers eeuws E25c 
eat BRON) Sic id's aro ere’ 50c 
Cherry Rivet ....... Ql2%c 
CET. PRARCIAD <i4 ss O$1 


Clark Controller ..... Q30c 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze .Q50c 


DO .ceseseveweeese: E30c 
Climax Molybdenum. .Q10c 
Do (eOentnas ame e eles E25c 
Cluett, Peabody ...... Q50c 
Rit's Wi se ok csiiarwrtens QO$l 


Commercial Credit ..Q$1.20 
Compo Shoe Mach....Q15c 
Cont’l Diamond Fibre... 15c 
Cont’l Fdry. & Mach... .40c 


Cooper-Bessemer ..... Q50c 
> f Meeeerre Q75c 
Copperweld Steel 
FO Whi ihe eu wadhewncs Q62%c 
ee ee ee 040c 


Creameries of Amer...Q25c 


Denver & Rio Grande. ..$1 
Detroit Steel ......... Q50c 
Doehler-Jarvis ....... Q50c 

i are ee E25c 


Dominion Fdrys. & St’l.*50c 
DuMont (A. B.) Lab. 


i ee eee Q25c 


Pay- 
able 
10- 
10- 
10- 
10- 
9-20 
9-20 
9-30 
10- 2 
9-26 
10- 2 
10- 1 
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ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Hldrs. 
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eer 
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STN U1 00 B U1 01D YI E0 
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ee 
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Company 
du Pont (E. L.) 

ee Tree Q$1.12% 

De $3.30 sh.in.s. O87 Yc 
2 te Fee 25c 
East. G. & Fuel Asso. 

4% pi. .....-- Q$1.12% 
Wee Skis visiess ss Q25c 

atin tesa aehs oes El5c 

Do Fe whisccdsecus Q62M%c 

Do 5%4% pf.....- Q6834c 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ......- 50c 
Family Finance ...... Q35c 
Florence Stove .......--- 50c 
Foster Wheeler ...... Q50c 

WE go oe Contato rea E$1 
Francisco Sugar ...... $2.50 
fe eer ee 15c 
Garrett Corp. .........- 40c 
Gen. Ry. Signal....... Q30c 

1) Ae reer E40c 
Glenmore Dist. 

oS ) See Q25c 
Globe-Union ......... QO25c 


Do 
Gold & Stock Tel... .Q$1.50 
Great Western Sugar. . .30c 
Greenfield Tap & Die. .Q40c 


TO. viens cieaens reas E20c 
Greyhound Corp. 

+ gs eee Q$1.06% 
Halliburton Oil W....Q50c 


LDS reece tir comes E75c 
Hall (W. F.) Printing .Q25c 
Hecla Mining Q25c 
Helme, George W...... 40c 
Hercules Powder 
Hinde & Dauch Paper. . .30c 


Holland Furnace ..... Q50c 
PRR eee E50c 
Hubbell (Harvey) ...Q50c 


|. Pe eases a eee E30c 
Interstate Dept. Strs...Q50c 
Interstate Hosiery ....Q50c 
Kaiser Aluminum & 

eae Q32%c 
Kalamazoo Stove Furn..+10c 
Kansas City Pr. & Lt..Q40c 
Kansas Gas & El...... Q50c 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 


Kidde (Walter) ...... Q25c 
Remets. COs escesceee Q50c 
Laclede-Christy ........ 35¢ 
Lamson & Sessions..... 30c 

Do $2.50 pl....... Q62%c 
Lefcourt Realty ........ 25c 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ..... $1 
Lynch’ Corp. ......... E30c 
Martin-Parry ........ Q25c 


Mathieson Chemical. .37¥%c 
McCrory Stores ..... Q50c 
Micromatic Hone ....Q15c 
Middle So. Utilities.Q27%c 
Murray Corp. of Am..Q50c 

OP ee E$1 
Muskegon Piston Ring. .35c 
Nash-Kelvinator 50c 


OPP RE Shes error E50c 
Nat’l Bellas Hess....... 20c 
Nat’l Gypsum .......... 30¢ 


Nat’l Pressure Cooker .Q25c 


ef eer Q75c 
ge ee QO17%c 
New Park Mining....... 3c 
Newport Industries..... 20c 
Niles-B-Pond ........ Q15c 
Nopco Chemical ....... 40c 

Sc chan akaeasactln E60c 


Pay- 
able 


10-25 
10-25 
9-25 
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Company 
North American Co...Q30c 
North. Indiana P. S.....35c 
Ohio Brass Cl. A & B.$1.25 
Ohio Water Ser.....Q37%c 


Omnibus Corp. ........-25¢ 
Paraffine Cos. ......... 15c 
Patino Mines & Ent.... .50c 
Penns. Pe. & Ltic... 0. 02% 40c 
Phoenix Hosiery ..... 12%c 
Pierce Governor ....... 25c 
Pitts. Plate Glass....... 25c 
Polaris Mining ......-- QO5c 


Potomac El. Pr. ....Q22%c 


Puget Sd. P. & Timb.. . .25c 
TOT wickads edi «cee =25c 
Reynolds Metals .......25¢ 


Do 54% pf.....Q$1.37% 


Royal Typewriter ....Q50c 
iS, SS arr Q$1.75 
Ruberoid Co. ......---- 75c 
Scranton Lace ....... Q30c 
Seaboard Finance ....Q45c 
Selby Shoe .......- Q12%c 
Senveh ite. sk..25eeac 25c 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 
Sharon Steel ........- Q75c 
NE ON nc ase h eve aad QO75c 
Sloss-Shefheld ....... O50c 
Serer ree Q25c 
So. Carolina El. & G.. .Q15c 
Superior Steel .........25¢ 
Stewart-Warner ..... Q25c 
Sutherland Paper 
aes Q$1.06% 
Tenn. Gas Transmis...Q35c 
Weede @oias sacacedsaaes $1 
Thermoid Co. ......... 15¢ 
Thorofare Markets ...Q25c 
i. 2 Speer O31%c 
Do 5% pf. B......- Q31%4c 
Tobin Packing 
eer er Q$1.75 
Union Bag & Paper. ..Q50c 
5 Perec E50c 
Union Twist Drill. .....50c 
U. S. Foil Cl A&B... .20c 
Uh, Se PES « caeeses Q25c 
DUR dikaboiekess ie E25c 
12S TENE: on cers 
Vulcan Detinning ....Q35c 
|) oe ore eee O35¢ 
Waldorf System ...... Q25c 
Ward Baking ........ Q25c 
Wellington Fund ......20c 
Woodley Petroleum ..12%c 
Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift ........- Q35c 
Young Spring & W....Q25c 
|) ) Ser rere E$1 
Accumulations 
Eastern Gas & Fuel 
errr re $1.50 
Hearst Cons. Publ. 
7% OF. Aw cccces: Q4334c 
Marion Power Shovel 
TUG 6 cance ceeesas ; 


Piper Aircraft $0.45 pf. 1114c 
Polaroid Corp. 
SOE rcs cannes west 62%e 


Stock 
Sharon Steel 


*In Canadian funds. 


Pay- 
able 
10- 2 
9-20 
9-23 
9-30 
10- 2 
9-27 
9-12 
10- 2 
9-15 
9-28 
10- 2 
9-25 


9-27 


9-20 


10- 1 
9-15 


9-29 
10-16 


9-22 


9-29 
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+ Reprinted to correct 


the amount and dates. E.—Extra. M.— Monthly. 


Q.—Quarterly. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Allen Industries, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, succeeding established companies. Office: ( ANL) 
Leland Avenue at Grand Trunk Railway, Detroit 7, Michigan. Annual 

meeting: Third Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 

1949): 1,850. 

Capitalization: 

ARRON a ns oe occncassane ony cceene eater ee aw seebabeep Sena seb eee *$1,100,000 
REE SOO CGR DORE) oc vise cccevewssneeess5e'o3p0s5 50g Su shesnspesanneaee 559,200 shs 





*Notes payable. 


Business: Makes baled hair, cotton, rubberized, wool and 
jute products used principally in automotive upholstery and 
trim. Also makes pads and batts for the mattress industry, 
interlining for ladies’ coats and rug and carpet cushions. 
Trade names include Allenflex and Linertex. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $3.0 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.9 
million. Book value of stock, $11.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927-28; 1935-37; 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Results reflect activity in automobile and house- 
hold furnishings industries, and level of public purchasing 
power. 


Comment: Shares are a cyclical speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $0.71 $0.75 $0.38 $1.33 $2.15 $2.11 $1.79 $1.13 
Dividends paid ..... 0.37% 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 0.62% 0.60 0.75 0.55 
ESS 5 Peers 5% 1% 12% 13 12% 11% 81% 11% 

BO nckssasnhsweoes 3% 45% 6% 85% 10% 7% 6 8% 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1947. 


{Six months to June 30 vs. $0.92 in 
same 1949 period. 





The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 





Incorporated: 1893, Ohio. Office: 601-619 North B Street, Hamilton, O. (CMP) 
Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in July. Number of stockholders (Janu- 

ary 1, 1950): Preferred, 2,417; common, 3,025. 

Capitalization: 

ae Otte AONE 2 oc cabins do capa hada shane cenea hse bee teens aR eEAesE $16,080,000 
SPterres peck SESS eam. COO RN one onc nvcawskccccsn6bwesncess ean 100,000 shs 
Se SE CO NN. cian acc boak cudecusddeawacssasaanGneea cena Sicen 1,102,000 shs 
REE SITE. ck Sdn ckwsanewkascccuaesnonsescekieh eens chee keoeeue $307,949 


*Callable at $108 through June 30, 1951, $107 through June 30, 1954, $106 through 
June 30, 1957, $105 thereafter. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of book and special 
papers for printing and converting purposes, including spe- 
cialty boards, high-grade kraft and manila. Pulp require- 
ments are manufactured in own plants and by-products out- 
put is substantial. Hold important contracts with Time, Inc., 
and American Can Co. Has developed a process to convert. 
low cost southern pine into a long-fibre sulphate pulp for 
making high grade paper products. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 
1950, $22.8 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.0 
million. Book value of common stock, $41.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1910-12; 1916 to date. 

Outlook: Term contracts with large paper users tend to 
stabilize sales volume, but general business conditions set the 
pattern of both sales and earnings. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is a 
businessman’s investment. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE yr Paes STOCK 


Years ended March 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1949 1950 
Earned per share....{$1.77 . 32 $1.03 $1.36 $4.96 sis? 34 "$8.70 $7.55 
Calendar years 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Dividends paid ..... $0.50 $0.50 $0.50  $0.62% $1.00 $1.25 $2.00 $2.00 
Re os cn 9% 12 155% 27% 34% 27 26% 31% 
ERG raccsancwesenoses 7% 9 11% 14% 21% 19% 17% 18% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. Years ended April 30, 1943-48. 
tAdjusted for renegotiation settlement. §Eleven months ended rye 31 (fiseal year 
——., {Before provisions for increased replacement costs, $0.58 in 1947-48, $1.54 
n -49. : 
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Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 








Incorporated: 1941, Indiana, combining five established companies. Mid- (PIN) 
dle West Corp. distributed holdings (18%) to its own shareholders in 

partial liquidation in 1948. Office, 110 North Illinois St., Indianapolis 

9, Ind. Annual meeting: First Monday in April. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1949): 3%% preferred, 3,281; 4.64% preferred, 1,428; 

common, 23,003. 

Capitalization: 

ES ROE OB iis 6 oss 0 wa ndiotuidnadieneevs ct0tn id sec nee sees saameenk $75,836,000 
*Proferred stock 836% cum. ($100 par).....cccccccccccvcccccscccscvscee 150,000 shs 
Preferred stock 4.64% cum. conv. $100 par).......sseecesseeceeceseees 142,501 shs 
Cemnmaon SHE CS OO) os voisic ck oss ccccdeses cccewencoseses : cvesersdcee 2,846,607 shs 


~ *Callable at $103 through February 28, 1951, less $1 each 5 years to $100 after 
February 28, 1961. +Callable at $119 through December 31. 1952, less $1 each 3 
years to $100 after December 31, : convertible upon payment of $10 into 4 
common shares through December 31, 1952. 


Business: An operating utility, supplying electricity to 689 
communities in north central, central and southern Indiana, 
Territory is residential, agricultural and widely diversified 
industrially; although industrial revenues are one-third of 
the total, no one industry accounts for more than 5% of 
revenues. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1950, $1.3 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; U. §. 
Govt’s, $2.0 million. Book value of common stock, $17.92 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments made regularly; on 
common, cash payments 1941-46, payments in investment 
stocks 1947-48, both in 1949. 

Outlook: Low costs and broad industrial diversification of 
territory served operate for satisfactory profit margins and 
year-to-year stability of revenues; company also evidences 
a considerable longer term growth factor. 

Comment: Stocks are of above average grade in their 
respective classes. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.89 $0.97 * 97 $1.11 $2.06 $2.42 $2.67 $2.48 
Dividends paid...... 0.50 6.50 0.50 0.50 0.80 Tt t = $1.20 
BEER” S60Scden wees 6% 8% 10% 18% 225% 18% 22% 27% 
| Oe ee eee 3% 6 7% 9% 16% 13% 18% 20 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. fPaid equivalent of 1/10 share Indiana 
Gas & Water. tPaid equivalent of 14/100 share Indiana Gas & Water. §Also 3/100 
share Indiana Gas & Water. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 24, 1950; quo- 
tations shown are on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





Reliable Stores Corporation 





Incerporated: 1925, Maryland, continuing business founded in 1892. Office: (RES) 
1 South Howard Street, Baltimore 1, . Annual meeting: Third Tues- 

day in April. Number of stockholders: About 1,000. 

Capitalization: 

LONG DERE GE on ce dids 660 coe c'ne eb. e b pendkie ds 0b 0060 664 0000966044600000 REE 
Cathal “GbE G6 DOs os 6no5 8 05.05 ose8 ws cmsseciueaiens svkcesase taakaae 319, 82 obs 


Business: Operates a chain of 18 furniture stores, 4 of 
which also sell clothing, and 20 jewelry stores. Stores are 
along the Atlantic Seaboard from Connecticut to Georgia 
and in Kentucky, Michigan and Texas. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $13.4 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.5 
million. Book value of stock, $39.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Stock dividends 1929-41; cash payments 
1936 to date. 

Outlook: While sales trends reflect fluctuations in public 
purchasing power, seasonal variations are emphasized by 
cyclical nature of jewelry and furniture demand. Competi- 
tion is keen. 

Comment: Shares are a below-average retail chain equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 =: 1950 


Earned per share.. » $2.47 $2.08 $2.25 $5.44 *#$5.40 *$5.41 +. “ $$2.06 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 2.45 1.60 1.70 1.70 
Wek Gs ees -, 18 31% 45% 29% 25% or 28% 
SR IG SESE 6 11% #17 26% 20 17% 18% 22 


~ *Before inventory reserves, $0.14 in 1947, $0. at R 1948. 


tRevised by company. 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $1.83 in same 1949 peri 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Condensed Factographs of Active Over-the-Counter Insurance Stocks 





The tabulation includes the majority of the most active insurance stocks traded over-the-counter. 














Pfd. Cemmon Total Steck- —— Per Share of Com 
near =~ Home Business or Affiliation (shs.) (Par) Assets holders Earnings—Div. Garutege—-Ote. Bid Range 
ffice 1948 1949 1949 


Insuranee Companies Youre Stat — 000 omitted — 000,000 Equity 





















Aetna Insurance............ 1819—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire and allied lines None 1,000(10) $123.4 $70.58  *$9.13 *$1.80 *$14.55 $2.20 62 — 48 
SS area -..1853—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, group, accident & health None 2,000(10) 1,642.8 ance *9.51 1.58 *10.72 1.88 $60%—$37 
Aetna Casualty & Surety....1850—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna LifeIns. None 600 (10) 167.2 110.46 12.38 3.00 4 3.00 944%4— 

Agriculture Insurance..... ..1863—N. Y¥. Watertown,N. Y. Fire, auto, tornado, mail, etc. None 120(25) 23.5 110.16 *14.01 3.00 *19.24 3.00 724%4— 58 













American Alliance Insurance.1897—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire ins. and allied lines None 300(10) 17.9 39.82 3.91 1.00 4.99 1.10 26%— 22% 

Amer. Automobile Insurance.1911—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Automobile, age = ete. None 500(4) 85.7 56.30 5.20 1.20 3.86 50 62 — 44 

= AEE 1902—Pa. Reading, Pa. Auto, property, None 346 (5) 21.2 22.63 al.97 @.75 a2.57 = 17%— 10% 
: Pauitable “Assurance. .1918—N. Y¥. New York, N. Y. Fire, auto, pense earthquake None 300(5) 26.4 47.52 3.92 1.60 6.22 1.00 25%— 18% 














Amer. Home Fire Assurance. 1928—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Globe & Rutgers None 100(10) 4.9 37.05 1.87 0.25 2.24 0.40 8%— 6% 
American Insurance (Newark) 1846—N. J. Newark, N. J. Fire, allied lines, marine None 2,000(2.50) 115.2 29.25 *3.04 0.70 *5.34 0.80 so— 15% 
American Re-Insurance...... 1917—Pa. New York.N. Y. Managed by Ream, Wrightson None 400(10) 37.4 43.27 6.46 1.20 1.34 1.20 — 25 
American Reserve Insurance. 1925—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Cont. by Amer. Re-Insurance None 100(10) 10.5 50.29 4.61 1.00 6.89 1.00 — 2 
















American Surety............ 1881—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Fidelity and surety, etc. None 300(25) 5.7 105.25 a*2.59 2.50 a*5.38 2.50 63%— 53 
Automobile Insurance....... 1907—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna Life Ins. None 500(10) 69.9 74.71 9.61 1.00 17.13 1.00 50 — 36 
Bankers & Shippers Ins..... 1918—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Fire, automobile, ete. None 40(25) 12.6 178.96 22.43 4.00 34.72 4.00 102 — 83 
Boston Insurance............1873—Mass. Boston, Mass. Fire, marine, tornado, etc. None 450(10) 59.7 * *6.36 2.40 *8.97 2.40 744%4— 59% 

























Connecticut General Life Ins. 1865—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, accident, health, etc. None 600 (10) 759.1 b58.31 210.00 1.00 10.76 1.15 66 —§39% 
Continental Casualty .......1897—Ind. Chicago, Ill. Accident, health, auto, ete. None 600(10) 121.8 86.91 13.99 2.00 13.95 2.50 65%— 49% 
Employers’ Group Assocs.....1928—Mass. Boston, Mass. Controls Amer. Employers’ Ins. None 323(n.p.) ace 72.58 xL.27 1.25 x1.38) 1.25 39%4— 29 
Employers Reinsurance......1914—Mo. KansasCity,Mo. Accident, health, auto, ete. None  200(10) 44.7 80.26 5.06 2.50 D1.45 2.50 6544— 58 




















Excess Insurance of America. 1926—N. J. New York, 5 % Accident, health, auto, etc. None 200 (5) 8.4 17.17 0.74 0.30 DO0.41 0.20 8%— 6% 
Federal Insurance......... -.-1901—N. J. New York, N. Marine, fire, auto, etc. None 400(10) 50.5 84.48 *9.23 1.70 *12.07 1.85 674%— 55 
Fidelity & Deposit of Md...1890—Md., Baltimore, Ma. Fidelity and surety bonds None 300(10) 48.7 96.64 9.53 2.80 11.35 3.00 t75%— 56% 
Fidelity & Guaranty Ins..... 1928—Md. Baltimore, Md. Cont. by U.S. Fidelity & pM None 200(10) 31.9 87.93 12.03 None 17.29 None 38 — 36 



























Fireman’s Fund Ins.......++ 1863—Calif. San Francisco Cont. Fireman’s Fund Group None 1.000(7.50) 234.0 105.16 11.95 2.90 *17.24 2.60 so — 17, 

Fireman’s Insurance.........1855—N. J. Newark, N. J. Centrols ‘‘Loyalty Group” 59 2,000(5) 92.8 32.98 *4.45 0.50 *7.99 0.55 20%— 14% 
General Reinsurance........1921—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty and surety reinsurance — . 500(10) 54.1 42.89 2.18 1.20 0.39 1.20 31%— 23% 
Glens Falls Insurance....... 1849—N. Y. Glens Falls,N. Y. Fire, Marine, auto etc. 650(5) 94.7 64.30 *7.03 1.60 *10.01 2.00 55 — 47% 
















Globe & Republic Insurance.1862—Pa. NewYork.N.Y. | ManagedbyCorroon&Reynolds None 200(5) 10.0 27.04 2.37 0.50 3.79 0.50 14%— 9% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins...1899—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and allied lines 45 — 240(5) 19.2 cece t2.85 None t3.89 None 16 — 15% 
Great American Indemnity..1926—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Gt. Amer. Ins.Co. None 1,000(2) 46.5 18.78 1.58 0.40 2.16 0.50 14 — 12% 
Great American Insurance...1872—N. Y. New York, N. Y. All forms except life None 2,000(5) 100.7 44.26 *4.11 1.20 *5.83 1.30 39%— 30% 
















Hanover Fire Insurance......1852—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controls Fulton Fire Ins. Co. None 400(10) 40.3 50.18 *5.14 1.20 *7.6 1.4 — 30 
Hartford Fire Insurance....1810—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire, marine, auto None 1,600(10) 276.5 136.18  *20.17 1.88 *24.64 1.88 124 —§388% 
Hartford Steam Boil. Inspec. L866—Conn, Hartford, Conn. Steam boiler and machinery None 300(10) 29.4 53.61 3.05 1.60 3.72 1.6 %— 32 
Home Insurance ....seeeee 1853—N. Y. New York.N. Y. Fire, etc. None 4,000(5) 337.4 46.44 *4.43 5 *8.15 1.3 35%— 27% 
















Jersey Insurance, (N. Y.)...1938—N. Y¥. New York, N. Y. Fire, marine, auto ete. None 50(20) 8.2 *. 76 11.69 1.80 17.82 2.00 50%— 40 
Maryland Casualty......... .1818—Md. Baltimore, Md. Casualty underwriter 711 800(1) 107.4 22.84 5.14 0.25 6.45 0.75 18%— 12% 
Massachusetts Bonding & Ins.1907—Mass. Boston, Mass. Accident, health, liability, ete. None  500(5) 52.4 38.87 2.27 1.60 4.45 1.60 30%— 25 
Merchants Fire Assurance...1910—N. Y¥. New York, N. Y. Fire, inland navigation, ete. None 600(5) 32.5 40.81 *3.22 1.20 *4.57 1.30 33%— 24% 

















Merchants & Mfrs. Ins., N.Y.1849—N. J. New York. N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 250(4) 6.9 16.39 1.29 0.40 1.95 0.40 8%— 6% 
National Fire Insurance..... 1869—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 500(10) 81.6 108.75  *10.00 2.00 *16.19 2.50 1%— 48% 
National Union Fire Ins.....1901—Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 400(5) 45.5 59.19 *5.75 1.40 *9.23 1.40 397%— 30 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co.1898—N. Y. Baltimore, Md. Accident, health, liability, ete . None 500(2) 71.1 53.25 3.76 1.10 8.01 1.30 39%— 29 


ee 




















New Hampshire Fire Ins....1869—-N. H. Manchester,N.H. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 300(10) 28.8 58.15 *5.43 2.00 *7.96 2.00 46%— 41% 
New York Fire > gana . 1832—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 200(5) 11.7 34.81 2.95 0.80 4.33 0.80 19%— 13% 
North River Insurance. --loz2—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Crum & Forster None 800 (2.50) 44.9 35.82 3.22 1.00 5.03 1.20 28%— 23% 
Northeastern Insurance...... 1915—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Reinsurance, fire, etc. None 300(34%) 10.8 15.35 1.68 0.25 2.76 0.25 8%— 5% 
Northern Insurance.......++-1897—N. ¥. New York, N. Y. Fire, auto, riot, etc. None 80(12.50) 24.6 172.15 18.28 4.00 .84 5.00 117%— 85% 
Northwestern Nationa] Ins...1869—Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 320(10) 30.7 61.41 4.86 1.44 8.19 1.62 $40 —§32 

Pacific Fire Insvrance....... 1851—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Meserole interests None 40(25) 15.3 227.40 26.07 5.00 40.43 5.00 132 —102 

Pacific Indemnity........... 1926—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Liabil., compensation, auto, etc. None 150(10) 39.6 101.79 8.57 2.60 A 2 162%4— 54% 





























Phoenix Insurance..........- 1854—Conn. Hartford, Conn, Fire, automobile, etc. None 750(10) 101.6 101.42 *8.380 2.40 *14.41 2.80 §84%—§63% 
Preferred Accident Insurance. 1893—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fidelity, casualty, etc. 1,500 230(1) 16.1 «ses N.A. None N.A. None T%h— 32% 
Providence Washington Ins. .1799—R. 1. Providence,R.I. Fire, marine and allied None 400(10) 40.3 50.18 *4.33 1.40 *6.12 1.50 364%2— 31 
Reusurance Corp. (N. Y.).. 1936—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Reinsurance only None 765 (2) 14.6 12.33 1.80 0.25 2.42 0.40 7 — 5 
Republic Insuvance (Texas)..1919—Tex. Dallas, Tex. Fire, tornado, riot, auto ete. 20 200(10) 16.5 48.98 4.54 1.20 6.96 1.20 31 — 27% 
t. Paul Fire & Marine.....1865—Minn. St. Paul, Minn. Fire, windstorm, auto, etc. None 800(12.50) 101.7 98.20 *14.68 2.25 *16.33 2.50 103 — 75% 
Seaboard Fire & Marine....1929-—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and marine None 100(10) 4.5 26.19 0.15 None 2.71 None 9 — 1% 
Seaboard Surety........ +... 1927—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Casualty, surety, fidelity, ete, None 100(10) 11.9 82.11 6.98 2.20 6.73 2.50 56 — 45% 
Security Ins. (New Haven)..1841—Conn: New Haven, Conn. Fire, auto, marine, etc, None 300(10) 24.3 61.99 *9.24 1.40 *11.93 1.60 37%— 31% 
Springfield Fire & Marine... 1849—Conn. Springt’ld, Mass. Fire, automobile, etc None 700(10) 84.6 67.85 a*5.16 1.90 a*6.77 1.90 50 — 43% 
pandard Accident Ins....... 1884—Mi-h. Detroit, Mich. Casualty, surety, fidelity, ete. None 493(10) 70.4 55.10 8.78 1.45 10.33 1.45 38%— 31 
Un Life Assurance......... 1865—Can. Montreal, Que. Life (incl. group); annuities None 20(100) 1,527.5 b230.27 23.70 119.25 $26.09 20.00 525 —485 
Travelers Insurance...,...... 63—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, annuities, group, etc. None 400(100) 1,879.4 b379.74 *92.11 12.00 *114.18 12.00 458 —445 
U 8. Pidelity & Guaranty.. 1396—Ma. Baltimore, Md. Casualty, bonding, etc. None 1, or 166.3 60.13 10.72 2.00 9.26 2.00 62 — 49% 
v . Wis@ See Wad shacssacs 1824—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Fire, auto, marine, etc, None 00(4) 71.1 88.61 7.42 2.00 12.54 2.40 674%4— 56% 
. Guaranty (N. Y.)....1890—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty, bonding, etc. None 200(10) 36.0 110.15 10.23 2.35 11.76 2.40 8 — 71% 
Westchester Fire Ins. ...... 1837—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Crum & Forster control None 1,000(2) 46.9 28.50 3.56 0.82 4.26 1.00 234%— 18% 


en 

















pate: Earnings are net underwriting gain plus net investment income before taxes. *Consolidated. ftCanadian currency. {Price range Philadelphia-Baltimore 8. E. 
heed Tange Los Angeles S. E. #Paid stock. §Adjusted price. D—Deficit. a—After taxes. b—Book value. s—Also paid stock. t—Before preferred dividends. x—Net 


estment income. N.A.—Not available. 
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Bronze Tablet Style Guide—Two-color illus- 
trated folder providing a variety of styles 
for honor rolls, memorial tablets, merit plaques 
and name plates cast in bronze by master 
craftsmen — describes service available to 
assist in preparing inscriptions. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Growth Stock in Air Conditioning—New 24- 
page research analysis of one of the leading 
companies in the air conditioning field, pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 


Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings: list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Taking Stock—A new study pointing out the 
effect of the Korean situation on certain 
stocks—some for better, some for worse. 
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Adjusted for —— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 |— Seasonal Variation 215 
220 — 1935-39=100 210 
200 = 205 
180 \ 200 
160 ri INDEX OF 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
0 | 1950 po 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1930 A M J J'A § 
Trade Indicators an ms wa one 
{JElectrical Output (KWH)...............000. 6,253 6,370 6,346 5,523 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.1 90.6 97.1 %6.3 
Freight Gar Las so occcs occ ccsisnewssive. 847,465 851,025 +850,000 746912 
1956 1949 
Aug. $ Aug. 16 Aug. 23 Aug. 4 
eS ee Oe ee ( Federal }.... $26,750 $26,905 $27,106 $23,058 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |.... 14,187 14,359 14,512 12,982 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... ' Members }... 1,910 1,879 1,576 1,300 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 beaks 35,154 35,078 34,894 37,114 
{Demand Deposits.......... | Cities J 48,351 48,098 48561 46316 
RGN. E-GIs 6 os Seca eowanoninds 27,015 26,976 26,963 27,328 
§Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,597 1,566 1,287 1,132 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. *Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones — August ————-— -———__-—__, 7——1950 Range— 
Averages: 23 24 28 29 High Low 
30 Industrials . 22051 22113: 2ZIS10 218.55 218.29 228.38 19681 
20 Railroads .. 63.40 63.12 62.43 Ex- 62.52 63.32 63.40 51.24 
15 Utilities ... 39.60 39.51 39.19 change 39.03 39.03 44.26 37.4 
65 Stocks 79.10 78.90 77.95 Closed 78.02 78.23 79.71 70.34 
om ——— August ———_———__—__-—____ 
Details of Stock Trading: 23 24 28 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,570 1,620 1,600 | 1,300 1,49 
Tsbues (PLA ec. 6 oh 000 cece s ees 1,108 1,092 1,115 | 1,084 1,123 
Number ot Advanees.......0:..0.... 624 434 162 Ex- 408 513 
Number of Declines............ 231 389 760 change 395 3B 
Number Unchanged............. 253 269 193 Closed 281 282 
New Highs for 1950............. 65 75 23 | 35 4 
New Lows for 1950............. 2 1 4 | 1 2 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.31 102.32 102.21 102.16 102.28 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,280 $2,740 $2,870 | $2,330 $2,440 
a 1950- —- r—— 1950 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: July 26 Aug. 2 Aug. 9 Aug.16 Aug. 23 High Low 
WG -  Gevcbeevans 2.616% 2.599% 2.592% 2.580% 2.570% 2.616% 2.542% 
BAS at aati sie eee 2.935 2.914 2.875 2.865 2.865 2.962 2.854 
SS EE pane ere 3.256 3.237 3.208 3.192 3.187 3.304 3.187 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.74 6.45 6.23 6.87 6.70 6.89 6.09 
20 Railroads. ....568: 6.16 6.18 6.08 6.08 6.02 7.17 6.02 
20 Writes: 650.606. 6.12 6.01 5.93 5.97 5.91 6.12 5.27 
i er hee 6.64 6.39 6.19 6.74 6.59 6.80 6.03 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Aug. 29, 1950 


SEB es ne ee re ere eer 
Packard MIOVOr CAL iis .5:5is:ss7s915 a sresia ciao 
United Corporation 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Erie Railroad 
Sharon Steel 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Pure Oil 
Radio Corporation of America............ 
OE VI MO so ose hoc gonangecndnnacepes 


+60 6.0 © & 0.6, 6.600184) 9. 6859.04 © PRS 


Seaweeeheee cae biswrawans Se CCB ES RS OO 6 


Pe 


Shares 
Traded 
112,700 

95,300 
84,600 
72,900 
70,100 
63,500 
58,300 
58,100 
56,300 
55,000 


——_GCmtne Net 
Aug. 22 Aug. 29 Closing 
37% 38 +4 
4y, 4% + % 
4 3% —} 
1934 2034 +1% 
15% 16 + % 
395% 4574 +64 
22% 2214 5 
41 413% + % 
17% 17% _ ” 
9% 10% +i 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common 


This is part 45 of a tabulation which Tecommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1940 1942 1943 1944 1946 
43 y 9% 18 
17 9% 6 7 9% 
$1. 22 
Sch: aley Distillers 
(A‘ter S-for-1 split 





Low atic aed ee ees ie 

(Adjusted to “ - Earnings 4 *v$0. i$1.45 i$1.29 i$1.76 

div. August, Dividends .... 0.28 0.28 0.56 

Scott Paper... 39% 38% 43 
Low 31 


25% 36% 
1 to 2-for-1 Earnings a $1.26 ‘ $0.96 


split July, 1950) Dividends .... . 3 0.97% : 0.90 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 


January, 1947 
(Adjusted to 1945 ‘ $1.14 $1.03 $1.03 


recapitalization) ee ee 0.85 0.5 0.95 0.82 0.93 
Seaboard Air Line Ry % 5/16 2 
(Reorganized in 1945) Low ‘ A % ly \% 5/32 
Earnings ..... f 3 $0.04 D$1.50 $5.47 f 

Dividends .... N N None None None None 

Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
December, 1947 

N j$0.42 


ot 
Available 1.42 
































20 


11 

f $1.05 

Barna: sake F 1.00 

Seagrave Corp........... ..-.-High 2% 
Lo 1 


1% 
0.09 
Bieets < one 


Sears, oecccceeHigh 88 
Low 61% 
(After 4-for-1 split 
tober, 1945) 


Earnings 4 a$1.58 

Dividends .... ; 1.06 

Seeger-Refrigerator ; Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Low March, 1946 

Earnings i$2. i$2.56 i$1.74 i$0.86 i$1.03 

Dividends .... , 1.21 0.27 0.23 0.49 


ee 8% 6% 5% 9% 
Low 4% 3% 2% 2% 4% 
Earnings . k$0.26 k$2.40 k$2.13 k$1.83 
Dividends .... N None None 0.25 0.50 
16 10% 10 18 
11% 8% 44 4 10 
Earnings ‘$1. k$1.67 k$1.54 k$0.61 k$1.06 
Dividends .... i 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
2% 3 3 3% 
1% 1% 1% 1% 2% 
Senet : $0.22 *m$0.52 m$0.36 m$0.57 
Dividends .... None None None 0.10 


High 16% 14% 10% 17% 
Low 8 9 


4 8% 7% 
Earnings k $1.76 $2.26 , $1.01 
Dividends .... 0.16 0.67 ; 0.67 


5% 5% i> 


3% % 58 
Earnings % 0.48 $1.14 s $1.38 
Dividends ...: one 0.20 A 0.50 


High . 7% 6% 10% 
Low 


a 4% 4 5% 
Earnings b $0.25 $0.77 Ky $1.39 
Dividends .... 3 0.40 0.60 Mi 1.00 


40% 
34 














40 5 57 
32% 31% 


(After 5-for-1 split vak 
January, 1947) ee: ss ite aan énee 
b$1.03 b$1.18 b$1.01 b$1.42 ; ‘ 
«ps 0.75 0.70 0.60 0.60 4 0.60 
veiler Manufacturing Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 
Low | July, 1950 
Adjusted for 2-for-1 split E dete $0.33 $0.28 $0.33 $0.3 $0.30 $0. $0.27 
June, 1950) iii aes 0.11 0.15 0.11 0.03% 0.07% s 0.13 


17% 13% 16% 18 29 36% 
Low 9% 7% 104 10% 17% 24 
Earnings .. $0.76 $1.05 $1.33 $1.29 $1.82 i $2.13 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.25 A 1.50 














—1l2 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 
k—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to Noveniber 31. n—Calendar year. p—Also paid stock. v—Eight months to August 31. *Fiscal year 
nged. *N. Y. Curb prices. D—Deficit. 


s-nted by C. J. O’BRIEN, Ine. 
v York, N, ¥. 


























Announcing . 
THE SIXTH 


Annual Report Awards Banquet 


The Bronze "Oscar of 
‘tak : nm ‘ ; 
Under the iteas 0 of . 


FINANCIAL WORLD ean 220, So usin, 


To Be Held in the Annual Reports in Each Industry 


Grand Ballroom, Hotel Statler 


New York City 


Manday, October 30, 1950 
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